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OYALTY, patience, and slow-burning enthusiasm are 
now in order. ‘The theatrical pantomime and the tab- 
leau representing easy victory no longer excite hyster- 
ical applause. ‘The gayety of war has passed ‘The 
holiday aspect has vanished. We have lost a few pre- 

cious lives, and tears begin to flow. But without despondency 
we must be prepared to lose scores of gallant men, then 
hundreds, and then thousands, before the war is over. That 
is what war means; and, while it is going on, we must be 
patient with our President and his cabinet, with our brave 
commanders and heroic men on land or sea, whether their 
achievements keep pace with our hopes or not. 
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Derwevy’s great naval victory was one of the most notable 
eyents of the war in modern times, but it has not as yet saved 
the life of one reconcentrado in Cuba. Not a mother the less 
has seen her baby starving at her breast ; and Weyler’s “ chick- 


ens,” the vultures, still pick out the eyes of dead men between 
the lines of the Spaniards and the insurgents. Let us not 
forget in dreams of empire and conquest that we set out to 
rescue our neighbors, eighty miles from the coast of the 
United States. We may be thankful that the talk about prize 
money has ceased. We must be patient with the govern- 
ment while it opens the way to Cuba; and we must not forget 
that it was Cuba, and not the Philippines, that we set out to 
succor. It may cost us two hundred millions of dollars and 
the lives of fifty thousand men to liberate Cuba; but the 
price, be it more or less, must be paid to the last dollar and 
the last man. When the end comes, the United States, and 
not Spain, must dictate the terms of peace. This is required 
of us by the interests of civilization the world over. 
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“ THe hurrah for the war, is over,” said the veteran at 
the club. The consul, the journalist, and the merchant 
assented. Nearly a dozen men were discussing the war 
news, speculating on the movements of the Spanish fleet, 
guessing the plans of the authorities at Washington and the 
movements of Schley and Sampson. All agreed that it 
might now be slow, hard work, and that meanwhile the 
people would begin to criticise and grumble. The journalist 
was getting his first war experiences. He had learned many 
things, and he talked well. He had just been present at 
the testing of some rapid-firing guns, and described the effect 
as the shot cut down a fence as if it had been cut off with a 
saw, and imagined the consequences if a line of men had 
stood where the fence was. ‘The veteran stirred uneasily in 
his chair as one remark after another was dropped into the 
pool of conversation. Then some one spoke of the lives we 
had already thrown away for nothing. The veteran leaned 
forward, and said: “Say now. You have never heard me 
tell war stories. But I know something about that. In war 
you have to throw lives away. I was at the battle of Stone 
River. The Confederates were posted so that under an en- 
filading fire our lines were broken. The army had to be 
re-formed. We were at the centre, twenty-five hundred 
strong. Right in front of us was a little elevation covered 
with cedars about breast high. We were ordered to advance, 
and hold the cedars. We did it. The Confederate fire was 
concentrated upon us there while the army was re-formed 
behind us. When the battle was over, the men lay in lines 
in the cedars, where they fell. They lay in windrows, 
as if they had been mowed with a scythe, — thirteen 
hundred and fifty out of the twenty-five hundred.” Then 
the veteran settled back in his chair, and looked as if 
he wished he had not said anything. Some one remarked 
that “The Charge of the Light Brigade” was not in it. 
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Then the terms of a bet were discussed, and just what would 
decide it. The journalist rose to go, saying, “ Well, gentle- 
men, tell me what you want; and I will go and put it on the 
bulletin board, and print it in the paper to-morrow morning.” 
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THE movement of native Christianity in Japan toward 
Unitarianism is so rapid that we feared the recent action of 
the Japanese in throwing off the missionary control of the 
college known as Doshisha might be sanctioned by our mis- 
sionary superintendent, Rev. Clay MacCauley. But his open 
letter to the Boston Zyanscript shows that he is not im- 
plicated in that breach of trust, and condemns the transac- 
tion. We have always looked upon the establishment of this 
college as a mistake; but it was a blunder which, once for 
all, had to be made. Orthodoxy undertook to Christianize 
Japan. It was hospitably received, because the empire was 
looking for a new religion which would bring it into line with 
other civilized nations. But the Japanese are eager learners, 
and they quickly discovered that modern science was a fac- 
tor in modern civilization, and that it was independent of Or- 
thodoxy. They learned that Unitarianism offered an alterna- 
tive, and that, to be both scientific and religious, it was not 
necessary to be Orthodox. ‘To head off the rush of Japanese 
students toward Darwin, Spencer, and the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, some one conceived the idea of a Christian college where 
science should be duly edited, taught under censorship, and 
so adapted to the wants of the heathen. The scheme was 
absurd, but those who believed in it gave their money and 
their prayers to the enterprise. They still live; they still 
wish to control the application of the money, and they alone 
have a moral right to decide what shall be done with it. 
But the conditions of holding property in that country have 
given the Japanese legal control. When they discovered 
that modern science and Orthodoxy are incompatible, they 
ought to have surrendered the college. What they did was 
to take advantage of their technical rights. They have 
turned out Orthodoxy while keeping science—and the 
property. 
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Rev. GEORGE W. STONE, as he is now to be called, was 
ordained to the ministry last week. After due application 
to and a favorable report from the Fellowship Committee, a 
council organized in the minister’s room of the Church of 
the Disciples in Boston voted to proceed to ordination, and 
appointed Dr. Savage of New York to extend the right 
hand of fellowship. Mr. Stone has been a lay preacher for 
many years. His services were often sought, and his spirit 
of self-consecration and ability as a preacher were generally 
recognized. His interest in the work of the Unitarian 
Church led to his appointment to the treasurership of the 
Unitarian Association. ‘This, however, while bringing him 
nearer to the general work of our body, did not fulfil his 
heart’s desire. He now becomes an ordained minister, com- 
mended to the churches by the Unitarian Association, and 
working under the direction of its secretary. We hope the 
new co-ordination of duties will prove to be a great success, 
and contribute to the binding together of our scattered 
churches throughout the country. We need, in every possible 
way, to bring all our scattered forces into a unity of feeling 
and action. We need to put in place of the loneliness and 
the sense of isolation, which haunt so many of our workers, 
the warmth of fellowship and a sense of unity. 
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Rev. BenyamMin Fay MILLS, once a famous and success- 
ful orthodox evangelist, has withdrawn from the presbytery 
at Albany, and has been received into the fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church. The /ndependent recently said that, while 
Unitarians were trying to claim him, his future was un- 
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certain. This statement was made in entire ignorance of 
the facts of the case. During the last season Mr. Mills has 
been conducting unsectarian religious services in Music 
Hall, Boston. While a general appeal has been made for 
funds to carry on the enterprise, most of the money has been 
contributed by Unitarians. They have, however, carefully 
abstained, as the Christian Register has done, from any at- 
tempt to shape his course toward Unitarianism. At the 
conclusion of the season’s work a new committee was 
appointed to consider the question of a continuance of the 
meetings. Then, voluntarily and deliberately, Mr. Mills 
offered himself to the Fellowship Committee, asking for 
enrolment in our list of ministers. We do not know exactly 
what form his work will take, but it is announced that he has 
decided to preach next winter in the Hollis Street Theatre. 
We give him hearty welcome, and wish him God-speed. It 
has long been evident that, unless the Presbyterian Church 
was ready to loosen the bands of obligation, no one holding 
his belief could remain in that Church and be an honest 
man. It did not follow of necessity that he should join the 
Unitarian Church, but we believe it to be a part of wisdom 
for him to cast in, his lot with some organized movement. 
The tendencies of the last thirty years do not encourage the 
belief that, churches which are independent and unrelated 
with other churches of like Faith and practice are likely to 
multiply and be strong. 
Bd 


WE begin this week the publication of the proceedings 
in Chicago during our Western Anniversary Week. ‘They 
began Sunday last with the dedication of the new Third 
Unitarian Church. Dr. Savage, a former minister of that 
church, preached the sermon. On ‘Tuesday evening the 
new minister, F. C. Southworth, was ordained. The Western 
Conference, opening with a sermon by Mr. Blake, furnishes 
a fine variety of food for thought and stimulus to action. 
The Sunday School Society has always been an active agent 
in the Western work. ‘The Western ministers, feeling them- 
selves too remote from the Ministers’ Institute, which meets 
in New England, have organized a Western Institute, which 
holds its meeting in connection with the Western Conference. 


Anniversaries in Boston. 


Naturally, because the first Unitarian churches came into 
being in Eastern New England, and because our gains in 
other parts of the country are slowly made, Boston is still not 
far from the centre of our Unitarian population. The anni- 
versaries in that city are still important to the common life 
of our church. In the order of importance it would be im- 
possible to arrange a programme of meetings which would 
satisfy all our workers. In all our different organizations 
there are men and women who are so heartily engaged in the 
work they are doing that to them their society is the one 
which ought to survive if all the rest should perish. But, 
whatever they do, every worker and every society should re- 
member that we who are few cannot afford to waste our 
energies or to scatter our forces. There must be no rivalry, 
no pulling apart, no interference of personal ambitions, no 
object in view but the one desire to make our church, in all 
its parts, an efficient agent for the service of mankind. ‘The 
historical order places the American Unitarian Association 
first. “That is the one from which all the others have sprung. 
We have never doubted that the existence and growth of our 
Unitarian church during the last seventy-five years were due 
more to the existence and activity of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion than to any other one cause. All theological and social 
conditions in America now favor the spread of the truth 
which has been committed to us. Our Association is well 
organized, its president is a devoted layman, and its secretary 
an enthusiastic worker. 
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In the order of birth, our principal organizations are the 
Sunday School Society, the Temperance Society, the Women’s 
Alliance, and the Young People’s Religious Union.. The 
order of their relative importance, each must determine for 
himself. Some of our readers will attend the annual 
meetings of all of them, and we predict large and enthusiastic 
gatherings. The Women’s Alliance reaches most of our 
churches in all parts of the country. Working, as it does, 
through the women, who are always in the majority among 
the active members of any church, it has great opportunities. 
It can do more to consolidate our forces and to bring unity 
of purpose and action into our churches, than any other or- 
ganization. 

And yet the Sunday School Society and the Young Peo- 
ple’s Union, dealing as they do with children and youth, 
affect the very fountains of religious life at the heart of the 
Church. ‘Together with the Temperance Society, they offer 
an attractive programme for the week. 

The one word of the week, the one thought predominant 
above all others, should be loyalty. That means the steady 
and undivided support of every institution that is doing the 
work of our Church, no matter whether in all its ways it 
pleases us or not. If it is useful, and if its failure would be 
a common loss, then we are all bound to stand by it, to sup- 
port it, and to improve it. The great historic churches can 
afford to break up into brigades and battalions. They can 
afford to work on various and separate lines, as men, as 
women, as devoted to the church or to charities, as old or as 
young. But for us such divisions mean cross-purposes and 
waste of effort. Every well-organized church will be repre- 
sented in all our various societies. Within its own bounds 
it will have them all in miniature. If all are active, they 
give to members of the congregation, of every class and 
every age, something to do for the church which includes 
them all. We are too small to become a sect, and we are 
too small to be anything but a united family. 


A Serious Question. 


The Congregationalist, in an editorial of April 21, entitled 
“Can we Fellowship them?” speaking of Unitarians, says 
that “radical distinctions” exist “between them and _ us.” 
We have no wish to ignore actual differences of thought. 
Unitarian ministers are not anxious to enlarge their list of 
pulpit exchanges. But we are very much interested to know 
precisely what radica/ distinctions separate the men, for 
whom the Congregationalist speaks, from representative Uni- 
tarians? 

Let us illustrate what we take to be the nature of a radical 
difference in religion. A little over two hundred years ago 
in New England there was a time that tried men’s souls and 
tested the quality of their religion. It was the period of King 
Philip’s War. There were certain ministers at that time who 
appear to have worshipped a different deity from the God of 
all the noblest leaders of modern religious thought. The 
God of the popular and conventional theology of the seven- 
teenth century was a God of vengeance and cruelty. He was 
the God of the maledictory Psalms. His religion let minis- 
ters stand quietly by, and see the devoted Eliot’s praying Ind- 
ians torn from their homes, and shut up exactly like Cuban 
reconcentrados, to suffer the rigors of winter on Deer Island. 
The same religion let our fathers sell women and children 
into the horrors of West Indian slavery. The same religion, 
surviving to-day, allows multitudes of men to live essentially 
selfish lives, to disregard the Golden Rule, and to deem 
Jesus’ teachings substantially unpractical for this present 
world. Jesus taught men to live here and now like children 
of God. We all know that there is a religion in the land, like 
that of King Philip’s War, which promises to save men with- 
out living as the children of God. 
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We see a Clear and radical difference between John Eliot’s 
religion and the popular and State religion of his time. We 
see a radical difference to-day between the religion that bids 
men daily repeat the maledictory Psalms, and teach that the 
slaughter of the Canaanites was ordered by the inspiration of 
God, and the religion that puts its emphasis on the thir- 
teenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 

We fear that John Eliot’s preaching would sound somewhat 
strange to-day from the pulpit of the Old South Church. 
But we Unitarians can see no radical difference between his 
religion and ours. The differences are in dialect; but the 
idea, the purpose, the faith, is the same. Here is a breath of 
the religion of the Golden Rule and the Beatitude. Here is a 
man who really believes that Jesus’ type of life is of universal 
obligation. If there are Unitarians who do not think this, 
then we see a radical distinction between their religion and 
that which the Christian Register holds precious. 

We earnestly desire the Congregationalist to answer whether 
we have been mistaken in believing that it essentially repre- 
sents Jesus’ religion of faith in God and love to man. Is not 
the kernel of “redemption” in living that kind of life for 
which the name of Christ has come to stand as descriptive? 
If this is so, can there be any radical differences between the 
men who are honestly seeking to live this life ? 

The Congregationalist alludes to certain “ great vital truths 
of the gospel,’ implying that Unitarians are far astray 
from truth on these points. If‘ the deity of Christ, the need 
of redemption, the atonement and the work of the Holy 
Spirit,” are the names of vital truths, how can any of us draw 
spiritual breath, or live the life of the children of God, with- 
out possessing the essence of these truths? Do such deeply 
religious souls as James Martineau or the two authors of the 
poems in “ The Thought of God ”’— we might give scores of 
names — enjoy their large-hearted, inspiring religion without 
the necessary vital truths? We often hear our “ Orthodox” 
friends speak on the great subjects of religion. We should 
frequently prefer simpler, less awkward, and less conventional 
forms of words. But we never hear any of them touch these 
subjects on the side of his personal experience without say- 
ing: “We understand precisely what our friend means. He 
and we mean the same underlying fact.” There is not one 
of these subjects which Unitarian ministers are not accus- 
tomed to treat in a thoroughly sympathetic and constructive 
manner. ‘The truth is, for the men who believe in ideal things 
and a spiritual life, there is only one religion to-day. It is 
the religion of the great prophets and the noblest poets, of 
the benefactors and saints. A personal name illustrates it, 
when we call it “the religion of Jesus.” It grieves us to hear 
good men trying to drive wedges of radical distinction to 
separate those, too few as yet, who believe in the beautiful 
reality of this religion. 

We are aware that it is rather a narrow margin within 
which the Congregationalist advises its readers not to fellow- 
ship Unitarians. We rejoice in having already the fellowship 
of the truest men and women among our Congregational 
neighbors in pretty nearly every vital respect. If there is 
work for the poor at our doors or among the colored race at 
the South or to help starving Armenian orphans, we fellow- 
ship together. We fellowship in all kinds of reform, for the 
regeneration of politics, for purer city government, in the 
cause of temperance. We have the sweeter and more inti- 
mate fellowship of mutual friendship. Love does not trouble 
itself with the question of denomination or dogma. We 
have also the profound fellowship of a common faith in the 
same good God and the marvellous hope — let us call it the 
reality —of eternal life. What, then, is this mysterious 
“fellowship ” that the editors of the Congregationalist advise 
their readers to withhold from Unitarians? Will they not 
agree that this is a time when tremendous and growing 
needs for the nation and humanity call on all those who love 
righteousness and believe in God to stand together and de- 
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vote their lives anew to a common work? Is it well and 
fair, and is it true to their own noblest thought, to be teach- 
ing their readers that great and “radical” differences ought 
to separate them from any men, of whatever name, who seek 
to live, even imperfectly, in the spirit of Christ? 


Savonarola. 


The four hundredth anniversary of Savonarola’s death is 
close upon us. He was born in 1452, and died by hanging 
and burning May 23, 1498. Many of us have noted well 
the spot in Florence at the corner of the Palazzo Vecchio. 
He alone disputes with Dante the most personal interests 
which the modern traveller has in Florence. He is continually 
with us as we wander through the churches, streets, and 
palaces of that famous city,— most in San Marco’s cloisters 
and underneath the dome which Brunelleschi swung in air, 
and in the Palace of the Seigniory where Savonarola’s colossal 
statue stands for a memorial of his strange career. The 
genius of George Eliot has done much to enhance the popu- 
lar interest in him. To read “Romola” in Florence is a 
notable experience, and one that makes Romola and Tito 
quite as real to us as Savonarola. 

Those who have least sympathy with the character and 
career of Savonarola will not deny that he was one of the 
greatest orators the world has known. But he was not an 
orator from the beginning. Paul’s description of himself, 
“in bodily presence weak and in speech contemptible,” was 
perfectly appropriate to the young Dominican. But, as time 
went on, he developed a marvellous oratorical ability. The 
secret of it is hard to find in such of his discourses as have 
been preserved to us. They are formless, incoherent, reitera- 
tive to a degree that is most wearisome. It was different 
when they came surging up from his heart to those thick, 
sensuous lips which forged them into the shattering thunder- 
bolts of his indignant soul. The complete sincerity and 
exalted passion of the man were the prevailing factors in his 
formidable and impressive speech. 

The open secret of his mission was the revolt of a spirit 
exigently pure and noble from the baseness of the charac- 
teristic society of the Italian Renaissance. If his estimate 
of that society was pessimistic, it was hardly more so than 
the facts warranted. Both in his pessimism and his opti- 
mism we find his spirit shaped as closely as might be upon 
that of the Hebrew prophets. We can best understand him 
by studying him in the light of their examples. Like theirs, 
his ethical passion, his visions, his fanatical intensity. His 
formula was theirs: surely, God would scourge the wicked, 
and that soon; and then there would be renovation, joy, and 
gladness. This formula served him his life long.  Pes- 
simistic in its denunciation of the immediate time, it was 
optimistic in its hope of better things to come. His first 
impulse was to leave the world, and shut himself in a convent. 
His second, as unselfish as the first was selfish, was to 
devote himself to saving others from the wrath to come. 
Flere, too, the Hebrew prophets were his guides. He had 
their predilection for politics. He, too, would found a 
theocracy. His predictive prophecies were more literally 
fulfilled than theirs. It would have been better if he had had 
their distrust of foreign help. He invoked that of Charles 
VIII. of France. His prayer was answered ; and its answer 
was the curse of Italy, then and long after. 

The career of Savonarola presents two very interesting 
aspects to the historical student: first, his relation to the 
Protestant Reformation ; and, second, his relation to the Re- 
naissance. He is often hailed as a forerunner of the 
Reformation; and it is true that his point of departure, like 
Luther’s, was the corruption of the papacy. But, unlike 
Luther, he never dreamed of questioning the pope’s authority 
or the papal system or the sacramental system, much less 
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the dogmatic system underlying these. All that he hoped 
seemed to him possible for the Church within the lines of her 
traditional ideals. Let there be faithful popes and priests 
and monks and people, and all would yet be well. More- 
over, the Reformation was distinctly anti-monastic; while 
Savonarola was a monk in every fibre of his brain and heart. 

As such, his relation to the Renaissance is very plain. 
He had less sympathy with that than with the Reformation. 
He hated and he burned its pictures and its books. Raphael 
would soon paint the “School of Athens,” glorifying the 
philosophers whom Savonarola consigned to hell, declaring 
that an old woman’s knowledge of divine things was more 
than Plato’s. The cleavage was to the bottom. The Re- 
naissance believed in science, life, joy, the impulses and 
passions of the natural man. Savonarola believed in none 
of these things. He was monastic, Puritan, ascetic. Even 
in his own time he was a man of the past. It was the 
Renaissance, with all its follies and excesses, that had in it 
the promise of the modern world. Not Savonarola, the monk, 
but Erasmus, the sworn enemy of monkery, was the real 
prophet of the new and better time. Savonarola had no 
least perception of the significance of the Renaissance. He 
mistook its incidents for its essential character. Its immoral 
reaction from the monastic ideal blinded him to its intellect- . 
ual and esthetic power and -potency. He was a belated 
medizvalist, standing bewildered and distracted on the thresh- 
old of the modern world. His visions, his superstitions, 
his exegesis, his ecstasies, his abasements and austerities, 
were of medizvalism all compact. Francis of Assisi, two 
centuries before him, had much more of human stuff in him, 
much more of universal significance. 

In Savonarola the departing glory of the Middle Ages 
gathered itself up for one more tremendous illustration. All 
that was most characteristic of those ages surged and swayed 
in his storm-beaten soul. Yet was there in him something 
without which the Renaissance, with all its intellect and art, 
was poor indeed,—a zeal for righteousness. This was not 
medizval: it was universal. We need it now as Florence © 
needed it four centuries ago. We are tending to a moral 
temper not unlike that of Italy in Savonarola’s time; and it 
would be well if many of our preachers and our public men 
could be animated with his spirit, and, like him, resolved 
that without righteousness there is no art or knowledge equal 
to the need of individuals and States. 


Current Topics. 


Hawatl is the subject of engrossing interest in Congress 
once more. It is asserted by those who are in a position to 
observe the changes in Congressional feeling that this time 
the discussion of the desirability of the annexation of Hawaii 
will be productive of definite results, and that before an- 
other week is over the Congress of the United States will 
have passed a resolution declaring the territory of the re- 
public of Hawaii annexed to the United States. Such an 
action is particularly desirable at this time, say the annexa- 
tionists, because it would furnish the United States with a 
coaling station of undoubted strategic value in the present 
war. On the other hand, the opponents of the annexation 
of Hawaii call national attention to the fact that Europe is 
already looking with hostile eyes upon what it regards as 
American expansion, and that a step in the direction of the 
acquisition of Hawaii might goad resentment into action. 
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AN interesting discussion is going on in various parts of 
New England in relation to the proposed revival of the 
curfew ordinance for the purpose of keeping boys and girls 
off the streets after a certain hour in the evening. Several 
important Western and Northern cities — notably St. Joseph, 
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Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., Quincy, Ill., and Kansas City — 
have included the provision of the curfew in their police 
regulations, with the result of encouraging home-staying 
habits, and stimulating the demand for young people’s books 
at the public libraries. The city of Cambridge has been 
leading the agitation in the East for the revival of the curfew 
bell in its significance, and a considerable part of the pulpit 
and the press in other cities has spoken warmly in support 
of the proposed return to the old and beneficent Norman 
custom. 
ae 


Ir has dawned upon Christendom that Italy has just 
escaped a revolution. The bread riots, to which the agita- 
tion of the “red” Republicans lent special violence, have 
at last been quelled, at a cost the magnitude of which can be 
inferred from the fact that the Italian army to-day, at the 
completion of its work of pacifying the peninsula, is twice as 
large as it is under ordinary conditions. This means that 
over 200,000 Italian reserves had to be called to the colors, to 
bayonet into submission the unruly class that called for the 
downfall of the monarchy. It should not be forgotten that 
this revolutionary element is strongly tainted with anarchis- 
tic principles, and that the cry for bread was adroitly used 
as a rallying motto by some of the most pernicious elements 
of European society for the purpose of subverting law and 
order in the Italian kingdom. 
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Ar the cry of sedition in Italy a large portion of the 
“reds” all over Europe, who had been waiting for the oppor- 
tunity to act, poured down upon Italy from all directions, 
like an invading army. ‘The police authorities of Switzer- 
land demonstrated the fact that revolutionary bands of no 
particular nationality had sprung up like dragons’ teeth, and 
were pouring across the Alps upon devoted Italy,— not out of 
devotion to the cause of Italian liberties, but in the interest 
of lawlessness and universal chaos. The Roman govern- 
ment acted with decisiveness. Premier Rudini promptly 
invited the ministry of war to cope with the conditions, 
with the result that the wave of “red Republican” invasion 
was stopped at the point of the bayonet and the mouth of 
the cannon. ‘The political feature of the situation has been 
eliminated, but the economic condition that rendered it pos- 
sible still remains to be dealt with. So long as the popula- 
tion of Italy continues to be taxed to the point of bankruptcy 
for the purpose of maintaining a fictitious national greatness, 
just so long will the “reds” continue to find a fruitful field 
for exploitation in the wants of the Italian people. 


ed 


Tue fall of the Sagasta ministry, which has been so con- 
fidently predicted by observers of the trend of affairs in 
Spain, has at last occurred. The direct occasion of the 
crisis was the resignation of four members of the cabinet, 
among them the minister of colonies, who has been the sub- 
ject of parliamentary attacks of exceptional bitterness. But 
the real cause of the inability of the late government to sur- 
vive is to be found in the impossible conditions that are 
now obtaining in Spain. The finances are in a deplorable 
state. The nation is thoroughly demoralized; and the pros- 
pects of the war are those of overwhelming disaster, even 
in the opinion of the most optimistic. Sagasta still con- 
tinues at the head of Spanish affairs; but his final resigna- 
tion, and the substitution of a military dictatorship for the 
present liberal régime, is one of the possibilities of the near 
future. 

Pad 


Tue British papers are again discussing, in a desultory 
fashion, the possibility of complications with France. The 
point of friction between the two neighbors on either side of 
the Channel continues to be located on the Niger. The ad- 
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vanced position which France took in that part of the world 
occasioned a peremptory demand for explanations from the 
British foreign office. The explanation was forthcoming 
and it was generally supposed that it explained. At least 
the British cabinet left the matter in abeyance, in order to 
devote itself to the solution of the more pressing problems 
that arose in the extreme East. Hardly had the situation in 
China emerged from the acute stage, when Great Britain 
found herself confronted with the important possibilities of 
the Hispano-American War. In the meanwhile the imbrog- 
lio on the Niger has been allowed to take its course. Oc- 
casional official utterances, however, hint broadly at the cir- 
cumstance that England has not forgotten that she has yet 
to deal with France on the Niger, and that diplomacy may 
not prove equal to the requirements of the occasion. 


a 


WASHINGTON is very seldom the scene of European diplo- 
matic intrigue; but just now the representatives of several 
of the Continental powers are conducting an interesting little 
cabal in the capital of the United States. The end of their 
diplomatic endeavors is to demonstrate to the newspapers and 
to convince the government that the British cabinet is engaged 
in a deep plot to isolate the United States from the sympathies 
of the non-English world. Several ingenious theories have 
originated in the foreign embassies at the national capital to 
the effect that the Marquis of Salisbury is industriously cir- 
culating plausible reports of all manner of imaginable Conti- 
nental combinations against the United States, in order to 
stimulate the growth of Anglo-American friendship and to 
convince American statesmen of their need of a transatlantic 
ally. The French ambassador appears to be particularly 
anxious to convince the powers that be at Washington that 
France never entertained a suspicion of hostility to the 
United States, and that, too, in spite of the glaring fact that 
the French press, with a unanimity that places its utterances 
above the suspicion of insincerity, is championing the Spanish 
cause with scarcely a word of reservation. 


a 


THE international aspect of the Hispano-American War 
again came into the most striking prominence during the 
week. Continental misgivings on the subject of American 
expansion took the form of definite proposals, which were _ 
made to the government of Great Britain by three of the 
great powers of Europe, with a view to. common action for 
the purpose of preventing a seizure of the Philippine Islands 
by the American fleet which is now blockading Manila, the 
capital of that colony of Spain. The refusal of the British 
government to participate in the proposed attempt to coerce 
the United States again interfered with the realization of 
such a plan; and the Continental diplomats had to abandon 
it, or at least to place it in abeyance for the time being. 
There can be little doubt, however, that, had Salisbury lent a 
willing ear to Continental persuasions, the first step in an 
international quarrel of the most prodigious proportions would 
have been taken. 

Bd 


THE attitude of Great Britain on the war and the issues 
which it involves is becoming more and more a matter of the 
most vital interest to this country. On the other hand, the 
attention of Englishmen is directed to the events that are 
transpiring on this side of the Atlantic with an all-absorbing 
concern, which is plainly indicative of the suggestion that 
they, too, realize that they have a good deal at stake in the 
present conflict. This popular interest is reflected in the 
contents of British newspapers, which publish regularly many 
columns of news about the American war, even to the com- 
parative exclusion of intelligence concerning the movements 
of the victorious British army which is employed in laying 
the foundations for the future British-African empire. 
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FoLLow1nc closely upon the remarkable words which the 
Marquis of Salisbury spoke recently, defining by inference 
the merits of the American cause as the cause of humanity 
and civilization, Mr. Chamberlain’s striking plea for an 
Anglo-American alliance must be regarded as marking an 
epoch in British statesmanship. Mr. Chamberlain, speaking 
for the British government on a public occasion, empha- 
sized England’s need of an ally in the present juncture in 
history, when she finds herself without a friend in the midst 
of a hostile array of nations. Then he dwelt on the absolute 
necessity for the attainment of an Anglo-American under- 
standing, implying that the United States could virtually dic- 
tate the terms of such an agreement. Whatever may be 
the ultimate significance of this official utterance by the 
British secretary for the colonies, the national sentiment to 
which it gives expression is having the effect of preventing 
common European action against the United States,—a re- 
sult of the very gravest importance to the world in general. 

x 


THE operations of the war are evidently approaching a 
crisis. ‘The movements of the Spanish fleet which was orig- 
inally concentrated at the Cape Verde Islands, then reported 
as having returned to Cadiz, and finally discovered at Mar- 
tinique, one of the West India Islands, have proved an ele- 
ment of confusion to the plans of the navy department. The 
bombardment of San Juan de Puerto Rico by Rear Admiral 
Sampson’s fleet destroyed a base of defence for this aggre- 
gation of the most formidable vessels in the Spanish navy. 
On the presumption that this fleet was hastening to relieve 
the Cuban capital, and to destroy the blockading squadron 
off Key West, both Admiral Sampson and Commodore 
Schley, the latter in command of the Flying Squadron which 
was stationed off Fortress Monroe, were immediately or- 
dered to steam in the shortest possible time in the direction 
of Key West, with a view to warding off a possible Spanish 
attack upon that point or of arresting the progress of the 
Spanish fleet toward Havana. 

Pod 


So far Rear Admiral Sampson has been unable to carry 
out the orders that are said to have been issued to him by 
the navy department,—“ to capture or destroy” the Span- 
ish fleet. When the American admiral does meet the en- 
emy’s squadron, a naval battle of great magnitude, and 
involving the most serious consequences, will undoubtedly be 
fought. The two naval forces are somewhat evenly matched, 
the Spanish advantage of superior speed being counter- 
balanced by the heavier-calibred guns, better gunnery, and 
superior seamanship of the American squadron. Rear Ad- 
miral Sampson thus continues to be the man of the hour in 
the strategic aspect of the conflict. 


& 


On the other hand, the subject of perhaps broader inter- 
est, because they involve the possibility of grave international 
complications, are the movements of Rear Admiral Dewey 
off Manila. The capital of the Philippines is virtually an 
American possession. It is closely invested by the American 
fleet, and all communication with the outside world is effec- 
tively suspended. No effort will be made by the American 
commander to seize the administrative machinery of the city 
and the islands until the arrival at Manila of the transports 
that are on the point of sailing for that port from San Fran- 
cisco, carrying between 12,000 and 15,000 American soldiers 
under the chief command of General Merritt, upon whom 
will also devolve the dutiés of military governor of the Phil- 
ippines after the act of occupation has been accomplished. 
This last-mentioned step in the operations of war has aroused 
the hostile attention of Continental Europe, which has ex- 
pressed its emphatic opinion that the United States should 
confine its acts of belligerency to the waters and the islands 
of the West Indies. 
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Brevities. 


When the great English-speaking confederacy is founded, 
the Irish population of the world will be in it. Let them 
count on that, and prepare to be proud of it. 


If modern sanitary measures could be taken in Cuba, that 
beautiful island might be freed from yellow fever and mala- 
ria. It would then become the garden of the western world. 


In our recent article on the Gospel of Mark, chap. ix. 41— 
50 was incorrectly included in the list of passages not par- 
alleled in Matthew and Luke. By an accident the proof did 
not reach the editor’s eye. 


Reparation, and not vengeance, restitution, and not robbery, 
liberty, and not territorial extension, justice, and not national 
aggrandizement,— these must be the lines we draw between 
the things we fight for and those we put aside. 


The religious papers are now speaking almost with one 
voice for the prosecution of the war, but also for the main- 
tenance of our high ideals. It is possible to fight in the 
spirit in which the judge pronounces sentence and the sheriff 
executes it. 


Now is the time to teach history and geography. It is a 
pitiful sight to see little children coming out of school with 
pictures of the Maine, used as an advertisement. Let the 
map of the world be studied without exciting in the little 
children the warlike spirit. 


There is always danger in war that the combatants will 
meet on the level of the lowest. He who fights a tiger in 
the jungle becomes for the moment a tiger. They who fight 
Savages are tempted to act like savages. But for us now to 
descend to the Spanish level in warfare and politics would be 
a shameful degradation. 


Zion’s Herald, calling attention to the alarmingly small 
increase in the Methodist Episcopal Church membership in 
1897, expresses the opinion that the Epworth League was 
in some degree responsible for the falling off. It calls upon 
the Sunday-school, the Epworth League, and all the forces of 
the Church to rally together, that the repulse of last year may 
be followed by a victory. 


A sympathetic study of childhood reveals wonderful facts. 
Children have many secret arts, sciences, and languages, 
which they learn of one another, use for a few years, and 
then forget. Children who are dull at school often show 
genius and scholarship in learning ciphers, the sign language, 
and other modes of communication. An article in the Cen- 


tury for May will bring much forgotten knowledge into the 
memory of its readers. 


The ministers’ meetings in Anniversary Week begin with 
the Ministerial Union. Immediately following that, at one 
o'clock, the Ministers’ League have a dinner, for which 
tickets will be sold. At four o’clock on Monday all min- 
isters are invited to the South Congregational Church, as 
guests of Dr. E. E. Hale. Wednesday morning the Berry 
Street Conference meets in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church at ten o’clock. This institution dates from before 
the time of Channing. This is followed, at half-past one, 
by the annual dinner of the Meadville Alumni Association, 


The Presbyterian papers say but little concerning the 
advice given by the Outlook to liberal ministers; but, when 
they do speak, their meaning is evident. For instance, the 
Observer makes this comment: “The Outloo says that a 
minister may legitimately use the words of an ancient creed 
not in the sense in which they were used by those who 
framed the creed, provided he uses them in the sense in 
which they are understood by the congregation whose wor- 
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ship he is leading; 7.¢., the minister may say what he does 
not believe as if he did believe it, provided those who hear 
him understand that he is a humbug. The casuistry of Peter 
Dens cannot beat this, and this is what the Ouwé/ook calls 
‘honesty in the pulpit... From such honesty, Good Lord, 
deliver us!” 


Amezvican Unitarian Association Nominations. 


The balloting for nomination of officers for the year 
1898-99 has resulted as follows : — 


Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., President. 
Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., 
Samuel Hoar, 

Dorman B. Eaton, LL.D., Vics Pros 
Thomas |. Wionis, r 7tce- Presidents. 
Daniel L. Shorey, 
Horace Davis, | 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Secretary. 
George W. Fox, Assistant Secretary. 
Francis H. Lincoln, Zreasurer. 


Directors. 
For Three Years. 


Samuel Bowles 

John Mason Little 
Rev. John P. Forbes 
Mrs. Thomas Talbot 
Adelbert Moot. . 
Rev. Mary A. Safford 


For Two Years (to fill vacancy). 


West Newton, Mass. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
North Billerica, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Sioux City, Ia. 


George Hutchinson 


HorRAcE S. SEARS, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


District Superintendents. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Many, Unitarian ministers have tormenting feelings. We 
feel that we have in trust the most needed form of the gos- 
pel of Christ, and that it is disgraceful that we do not do 
more with it, that we do not open greater opportunities for 
it to glorify itself. We feel that neither we nor our people 
can grow more enthusiastic about the running of even so 
beautiful a machine as this denomination of ours until it 
demonstrates its practical value by doing more work. 

If you publish in your next issue the following resolutions, 
it may stimulate some one with a genius for framing clear 
and forceful resolutions to draw up and present to the an- 
nual meeting of the American Unitarian Association a worthy 
expression of feelings which will start some measure of prac- 
tical relief : 


Believing that it is our duty to make available for all our country- 
men that rational and moral form of our Christian faith which millions 
need and the time demands, therefore, Resolved,— 

First, it is the sense of this meeting that the American Unitarian 
Association should, at the earliest practical moment, return to its 
policy of maintaining district missionary superintendents in every part 
of our country, to the end that our gospel be made ayailable for all 
our people, and that all our earnest and efficient ministers may be em- 
ployed and have a full share in the laborers’ joy ; and, 

Second, we hereby pledge ourselves and the churches we represent 
to an enthusiastic backing of the American Unitarian Association in 
the vigorous prosecution of a broad missionary campaign. 


EnocH POWELL. 
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From London. 


The war between the United States and Spain is, of course 
followed in London with close interest. The newspapers pub: 
lish every detail of information available from the various 
centres of belligerent activity, and the strength and capacity 
of the antagonists are weighed with close and anxious discrim- 
ination. It must be confessed that among thoughtful men 
there is an underlying feeling that our transatlantic cousins 
were not strictly justified by the light of international law 
in bringing about a breach of friendly relationship with Spain. 
The destruction of the Maine aroused feelings of intense 
sympathy with America throughout England; but it was at 
the same time felt that, unless the experts were in a position 
to attribute, on satisfactory evidence, the catastrophe to 
Spanish officials, it would be wrong to allow the event to 
affect international relationship. It was also felt that there 
existed in the Western States an irresponsible war party, and 
that with certain notable exceptions the American press did 
not appreciate the true inwardness of war. Europe itself is 
too familiar with jingoism not to know how great and how 
serious a danger it may become to a great commercial State. 
War, undoubtedly, has a function to perform in the evolution 
of society. There are vices, there is selfishness in peace 
which eat into the heart of a nation. War awakens unselfish- 
ness and patriotism, and there are and must be times in the 
world’s history when those who have no sword must buy one. 
Nevertheless, war is, in modern times at least, a last resort ; 
and many Englishmen felt that there remained various means 
of pacifying Cuba other than a resort to the bitter arbitra- 
ment of war. The misgovernment of Cuba is of course a 
patent and disgraceful fact ; and it would be well if the United 
States government could find it expedient to issue a reliable 
and temperately framed statement as to the actual conditions 
of affairs in the Pearl of the Antilles,— a statement, moreover, 
that refutes effectively the Spanish charge that the continu- 
ous Cuban rebellions, have been fomented by Americans. 
The average Englishman is profoundly ignorant of what the 
status guo ante was in Cuba; and, till he really knows, it is 
impossible for him to pronounce with a judicial mind on the 
righteousness of the war. Meantime it would be well if both 
American and European newspapers gave less credence to 
the extraordinary war canards that fly about. The class of 
information that is cabled to London is unfortunate; and the 
public, which usually relies implicitly on the papers for its 
facts in great crises, has now ceased to place any reliance on 
the statements of war correspondence that are not officially 
confirmed both from Madrid and Washington. 

As to the issue of the war, little doubt is felt; but that 
America is underrating the capacity of Spain is an opinion 
generally expressed. ‘The immense resources of the United 
States must tell in the long run, but for the immediate pres- 
ent the armaments of the belligerents seem equally balanced. 
There can be little doubt that the Spaniards will fight their 
ships well. Spain is and has always been an essentially 
maritime country, and her best blood finds its way into the 
naval service. It would be a good thing if the war could be 
ended by the finding of some effective guarantee for the 
future good government of Cuba under the nominal sover- 
eignty of Spain; but this, I suppose, is impossible. 

Meantime, war or no war, Englishmen are keeping in 
mind one important matter,—the closer union of the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. English and 
American interests throughout the world ought to be identi- 
cal, and the man or men who bring about the identity will 
have done greatly for civilization. Home questions at pres- 
ent are in a very quiet, peaceful state. No violent political 
convulsions seem in any way probable, though the feeling 
that Russia has behaved with successful duplicity toward 
England in the matter of Port Arthur has perhaps frightened 
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some of the lukewarm supporters of Lord Salisbury’s policy. 
The fact that there is a strong feeling against Russian en- 
croachment in the Far East will, however, undoubtedly 
strengthen Lord Salisbury’s hands, and will be a warning 
to Russia,— the class of warning that she has been ever apt 
to listen to since the Crimean War. 

The proposal to grant a measure of local government to 
Ireland has been received with acclamation by every section 
of the House of Commons, and the present session will 
doubtless see the Irish Local Government Bill placed upon 
the statute book. When that is done, the only place in the 
islands that will not have secured reform in local govern- 
ment will be (of all places in the world) London. When 
one considers the intensely complicated system under which 
London is governed, it is astonishing that it should be as 
healthy and sightly as it is. London, however, has never 
agitated for Home Rule. Had it done so, doubtless it would 
have obtained more attention from the Imperial Parliament. 
The erstwhile magic phrase “ Home Rule” calls to mind its 
author. That Mr. Gladstone is slowly losing strength past 
hope of recovery seems, I fear, beyond doubt. This is a 
matter of deep regret to all Englishmen; for, whether we 
agreed or not with his politics and his policies, the world 
will lose in him one of the most profound intellects it has 
ever known. When he withdrew from the House of Com- 
mons, the last of the giants was gone,— the last of the class 
of men so notable during this century in England, who com- 
bined in their single person an effective grasp of the whole 
sphere of government, and could carry out with unswerv- 
ing force the triple duties of home and foreign policy and 
national leadership. The House of Commons is com- 
posed to-day of specialists on various subjects. Formerly it 
was composed of men who were loyal followers of Titanic 
party leaders, such as Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone. 
The difference is vast, and the gain in practice of the mod- 
ern system is not obvious. It leads to much speech and 
reduced action. 

The session of Parliament, of course, helps to fill London ; 
but the metropolis in May is crowded with wealthy and edu- 
cated people from other causes as well. The May meet- 
ings bring together clergy of all denominations; society is 
in full swing; the Academy is open. The opening of the 
Academy of Arts on the first Monday in May is always an 
important event, and every one who is in any way interested 
either in pictures or in society makes a point of attending 
the exhibition at as early a date as possible. Despite the 
losses by death that the Royal Academy has suffered during 
the last two years,—losses that include such world-wide 
names as Lord Leighton, Sir John Millais, and Sir John 
Gilbert,— the exhibition of the present year is in some re- 
spects of a higher quality, at any rate in portraiture, than 
it has shown in the last few years. It will be sufficient to 
note here Mr. Sargent’s portraits, which exhibit veritable 
genius; Mr. Orchardson’s portrait of Lord Peel (the Speaker 
of the House of Commons during the Home Rule debates) ; 
Mr. Herkomer’s subject, entitled “The Guards’ Cheer: 
Crimean Veterans of the Guards cheering her Majesty the 
Queen during the Diamond Jubilee Procession”; and Sir 
Edward Poynter’s wonderful portrait of the Duchess of Som- 
erset, as she appeared dressed as Lady Jane Seymour at the 
famous Devonshire fancy-dress ball. Among the sculpture 
is, to use the words of the Zzmes, “ Mr. Hope-Pinker’s dig- 
nified Oxford statue of a noteworthy man, Dr. Martineau.” 
The name of Dr. Martineau is one that appeals deeply to all 
deep-thinking Englishmen. Older even than Mr. Gladstone, 
he is still in the vigor of ripe thoughtfulness. To the Uni- 
tarian world he is of course a power, but he is more than 
that. His contributions to the volume of philosophic 
thought have been vast, and time will see him take his place 
in the rank of Anglo-Saxon immortals. 

Before posting this letter, it is impossible not to make 
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passing reference to the victory of Manila Bay, of which 
news has come to hand. It was a daring and brilliant. feat 
of arms of which any nation would be justly proud. 

J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Little Lamp. 


BY HANNAH PARKER KIMBALL. 


I keep a little lamp alight. 

All day, all night. 

The moon can quench it not, nor sun. 
It shines before the Holy One. 

Oh, my soul’s light, 

Bum bright! 


Rain in Spring. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


It began in the moonless night-watches. When I woke 
from a visionary voyage to some unkenned haven, I heard 
the soft patter of its feet upon the roof, as faint and fleeting 
as a squirrel’s footfalls on the newly laid carpet of the wood. 
As I lay listening, half a-drowse, the beats quickened, and 
then steadied into a monotone mellow and musical; and to 
this accompaniment I was again wafted to the port of 
dreams. 

When morning broke, the dusty road of yesterday had 
become a deep umber, the maple boughs and boles looked 
almost black, and, behold! the tiny beginnings of leaves on 
bush and tree had uncurled, and seemed visibly to increase 
beneath the eye. All the chill had gone out of the air. It 
was as though the redolent, sensuous South had breathed 
upon the world during the night ; and now, lo! a miracle. 

Meanwhile the rain fell, and with the same murmurous 
persistence. Every grass-blade could boast of its opal, its 
pearl, or its diamond. Tiny pools had formed by the way- 
side, mirrors of dull bronze that were momently shattered by 
the falling drops. Among the hills I could imagine how 
each twinkling rivulet had suddenly become a foamy spate. 
The thought of the uplands, fresh, green, and rejoicing, made 
me long to be abroad,—to be out with nature, drinking, if 
haply I might, of the abundant nectar overflowing from the 
cup of the morning. Indeed, for many a one I believe that a 
vernal rain has a scarce-to-be-resisted allurement. In it there 
is something more than an invitation: it is so wholesome, so 
clean, so full of the subtle suggestion of growing things. ~As 
I walked toward the stream that goes singing gayly through 
the valley the year long, I perceived that it had changed its 
note since the previous afternoon. Its whilom tenor had 
deepened to an ample bass; and, moreover, I saw that it had 
altered its attire, doffing its silver for a coppery garb. But 
the most surprising difference I observed was in the line of 
willows that fringe the banks of the musical water. Here, 
truly, there had been the touch of the wonder-worker! Of 
late these trees had shown from a distance a delicate feather- 
ing of verdure; but now they fairly flowered into leaf, grow- 
ing more umbrageous with every rain-drop that fell upon 
them. A great sycamore that stood among them, however, 
was apparently unaffected by that which wrought so marvel- 
lously on all about it. This ancient lord of the wood towered 
gaunt and ghostly into the soft gray air, retaining, as if in de- 
fiance of all kindlier influences, the bareness and bleakness 
of the winter-time. Yet this one obstinate bole could not 
give a barren tone to a scene so distinctly vernal. Above 
where the highway crossed the lyric downrush of the current 
a little island displayed an emerald girdle of reeds. Out of 
them the frogs had begun to call by night, and from the 
willow branches that swayed over them the tree-toads had 
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commenced to sweeten the twilight with their plaintive 
staccato. Here it was that I descried Parson Blackbird 
perched, silent, solitary, and meditative, upon a last year’s 
withered bulrush-top. What sermon (melodious, doubtless) 
he was contemplating I was at a loss to conjecture. 

Mounting the broad stone bridge-coping, I had a glimpse 
of the hills. Remote and vague they seemed, though in re- 
ality they were near, the forests upon their crests blurring 
in a harmony of brown and green and gray. It was not my 
purpose to venture far upon the upward path, but simply to 
gain a point of vantage from which I could survey the val- 
ley. ‘The pathetic rise-and-dip note of the phcebe was borne 
to me from a farmstead orchard, and a tremulous robin-twit- 
ter was audible overhead. Oblivious of the rain, the cattle 
were browsing on the distant slopes; and I began to be con- 
scious that out of the west a breeze was stirring, for the 
plumetike sprays of white plum-blossoms were showering 
drops upon the sward. If I hastened, I might gain the cov- 
eted spot of outlook in time to mark the first break in the 
dun covering of the sky. 

Soon the half-opened dandelions would lie like ruddy in- 
gots of gold beside the way; soon the sweet eyes of the vio- 
lets would be raised to the heavens in a more etherealized 
azure; and soon the wilding adder’s-tongue, half domesti- 
cated beneath many a rounded hedgerow, would uplift its 
pale yellow chalice, now heavy with the cloud-drench and the 
dew. Still the rain descended, tranquil, caressing, benefi- 
cent. Fragrant odors breathed upward from the moist 
earth, wrapping themselves about me as I plodded on, hint- 
ing of the attar of the rose and the aroma of tlie lily. 

By the time I had reached the Mecca of my desire, in 
many places the overhanging rack threatened to part. The 
drops fell fitfully, then ceased altogether. I could see that 
there was a great stir in the upper air. The mist-wreaths 
gathered and sundered, met and separated again, were tossed 
and swirled hither and thither, and finally at the zenith dis- 
solved with marvellous suddenness; and, behold! the sky, 
faint at first, then clearer and more clear, till presently the 
sun shot a broad ray of gold out of the east, and the valley 
lay before me glorified,— alive with the glowing rapture of 
the spring. 


A New and Imperative Duty. 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


Every thinking patriot is faced by a new and imperative 
duty which is forced upon him suddenly by the war, and par- 
ticularly by the brilliant success of Commodore Dewey at 
Manila. The moral outcome of this war is sure to be tre- 
mendous. Either the nation will take a magnificent stride 
forward and upward, or it will plunge to a disgraceful extreme 
the other way. The latter tendency is to be seen in such 
censurable declarations as that of Rear Admiral Belknap at 
the dinner of the Massachusetts club for the permanent an- 
nexation of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, utterly 
ignoring our solemn declaration that we shall retire from 
Cuba as soon as the island is pacified, making no account of 
our claim before the world that this is a holy war, and shut- 
ting his eyes to the serious political complications which are 
sure to follow his advice. 

A few days ago Brigadier-general Bancroft of the Massa- 
chusetts militia, speaking of the rejection of the applicants 
for enlistment into the United States service, said that it was 
right that the examinations should be strict, that the govern- 
ment wanted only one man out of eighty in Massachusetts 
capable of bearing arms, that it had a right to get the best, 
that thus it would secure the most competent service, that it 
would succeed better in its enterprises, that it would have 
fewer sick men to care for and fewer pensioners to support 
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after the end of the war. Then he said that the spirit was 
exactly that of the civil service law, that it demanded the 
best, and that such old-fashioned sentiments as used to ani- 
mate the volunteer fire companies of cities, and are still 
found to some extent in the militia, are out of place in the 
new régime. Here is foreshadowed distinctly the opportu- 
nity for making a bold forward movement for the principle of 
civil service reform which has been attacked during the last 
winter in Congress worse than for many years before. 
Charles J. Bonaparte makes this excellent comment on the 
value of civil service doctrines as illustrated by the experi- 
ence of Spain : — 

“For the past four hundred years Spain has systematically 
treated appointments in her colonial civil service as ‘ spoils’ ; 
that is to say, as rewards for success in palace intrigues or po- 
litical struggles, bestowed upon the protégés of court favorites 
and party leaders, with little, if any, regard for the appoin- 
tees’ fitness or the interests of the people they should serve. 
Through the persistent application of this policy, she retains, 
of the vast possessions which were once hers by right of dis- 
covery, only the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico, all three 
seething with discontent, and the first two in chronic rebel- 
lion. By treating public office in her dependencies as a 
‘private snap,’ she has irretrievably forfeited the affection 
and loyalty of their people; nor has she proved any better 
able to enforce their permanent submission. This military 
impotency is due, in large measure, to the fact that for the 
past eighty years the Spanish army has ‘gone into politics.’ 
In its barracks have been hatched numberless plots against 
successive governments, and nearly all its more prominent 
officers have figured in changes (actual or attempted) of ad- 
ministration or dynasty. The corruption of her public ser- 
vice, civil and military, has cost Spain a world.” 

It is evident that the moral strength of the nation is at a 
dividing of the ways. If the most strenuous efforts are not 
put forth to resist the warlike spirit which would disgrace- 
fully ignore our solemn declaration not to take Cuba, we 
shall be whirled along on a gust of war passion, our pretence 
of a holy war will be justly turned into contempt from all 
nations as we strive for mere self-aggrandizement, and we 
shall deserve the vengeance of heaven for our mockery of 
righteousness and for our hypocrisy. By firm resistance it 
is possible for this nation to emerge from this war with a 
holier spirit than that with which we entered it, and with the 


-principles of our civil service established so strongly that the 


scoffers will never again dare to attack them; for they will 
have been justified by their results. 

But the situation demands that every patriot should rise 
to its full height at once. Wherever he finds a disposition 
to swagger and to think that the United States is hereafter 
to be a great military nation, right at that point must the 
repudiation of such doctrines be sharp and decisive. We do 
not propose to end this war with one inch more of territory 
than we have now. We do not desire to have a spirit of 
militarism sweep away the growth of years in the arts and 
purposes of peace. We are bound, in all conscience, to re- 
sist every manifestation of this military spirit to the utmost. 
The declarations of Rear Admiral Belknap show what is 
the temper of a man who has had a training in the science of 
war, and who is not accustomed to consider the political 
complications which may ensue from interfering with the 
affairs of the Old World. It must be remembered always 
that the army and navy are the servants of the State asa 
civil body. The civil power is supreme, and the military 1s 
always to be held subservient. It is as the army and navy 
have entered into politics that nations have been honey- 
combed with rottenness, as the Roman Empire in ancient 
times and the kingdom of Spain in our own illustrate. 

Let our public-spirited citizens only affirm at every 
threatened point the duty of the country to maintain the 
holy standard of this war, and to carry forward the prin- 
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ciples which underlie the civil service reform, and we shall 
come out of this conflict better for it, as we trust the whole 
world will be. But let our standard and our action be low, 
and a long train of evils will surely make us lament the day 
when we interfered in Cuba. 


Savonarola. 


BY EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


On the twenty-third day of the present month the Protes- 
tant world will celebrate with honor the four hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Savonarola. The man who 
died at the stake protesting his devotion to the Church which 
destroyed him has become by the singular logic of history, 
the hero of men whose doctrine he would have abhorred. 
Girolamo Savonarola stands, in the affectionate regard of 
honest men to-day, as the purest type of the exalted piety, the 
fervent hope for better things, the unfailing courage in every 
trial, which marks the great figures of the Reformation era. 
He was the product of that intellectual and moral ferment 
‘working since the middle of the fourteenth century in Italian 
society to which we give the name of the Rebirth. It was 
an age fertile in great men. In art, in literature, in politics, 
in everything but war, the Italian genius was ripening its 
choicest fruits and giving them for the enriching of mankind. 
For three hundred years Italy was the land to which men 
everywhere were looking for leadership and light. 

It is, therefore, one of the puzzles of this age that the 
great movement we call the Reformation did not begin and 
find its full expression in Italy. Why was not Savonarola 
instead of Luther the leader in the revolt which was to help 
men along one more stage toward the realization of the 
liberty wherein as Christians we ought to be free? 

The life and work of Savonarola are in themselves a 
partial answer. ‘The impulse which led him, as a young man 
of good family and of careful education, to enter the clerical 
life, was an overpowering sense of revulsion against the life 
of material splendor and inward corruption which he saw 
about him. ‘The society in which he moved was, more than 
any society had been since the days of Virgil, actuated by 
esthetic impulses. The worship of the beautiful and the 
formal had, it seemed at times, completely blinded men’s 
eyes to the love of the true and the essential. It was an age 
of compromise with the true, because the truth was so likely 
to be offensive and uncomfortable. The challenge of this 
society to Savonarola was that which comes at such times to 
ardent truth-loving natures. Some such eager souls can find 
satisfaction in the simulated truth of art itself; but there are 
others to whom the very mission of art is a hollow mockery 
and a fatal snare, and such a man was Savonarola. He 
entered the Dominican order from none of the lower 
motives that sometimes led young men into the monastic 
life,— not to escape the world in a kind of voluptuous self- 
effacement, but only to gain a leverage by which to react 
upon the world. 

As a Dominican, his special mission was that of a preacher 
of righteousness. Even the art of preaching had fallen under 
the spell of the prevailing zstheticism. Preachers were 
famous, so all the critics of the day tell us, either for the 
brilliant subtlety with which they tickled the cultivated taste 
of a refined public or for the skill with which they enter- 
tained the people by anecdotes and doubtful jests. Savon- 
arola began his work with none of the gifts of an orator. 
His early attempts at preaching were ineffective, and his 
superiors were in some embarrassment as to what use they 
might best make of him. Indeed, it was not until as a 
mature man he came for the second time to the Dominican 
house of St. Mark in Florence, in the year 1489, that his 
real power began to be evident, even to himself. He was a 
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stranger in Florence, without local influence,— a plain, hard- 
featured man, with the mighty profile, high cheek bones, and 
powerful chin which mark him as of one type with Dante 
and George Eliot. Men spoke of his brilliant, flashing eyes, 
made the more piercing by the wasting of his body in self- 
imposed discipline. Savonarola and Florence in 1489 were 
eminently ready for each other. ; 

Florence was a republic, of all the Italian city-states the one 
which most thoroughly expressed all the best energies of the 
day. It was a republic, but it had, with fatal indifference, 
suffered all the machinery of its republican institutions to fall 
into the hands of clever politicians; and among these the 
family of the Medici had proved the cleverest, and had in 
fact come to rule the city as absolutely as the Sachem of 
Tammany Hall rules the city of New York to-day. When 
Savonarola was made prior of St. Mark’s in 1491, the chief 
of the house of Medici, Lorenzo the Magnificent, ablest of 
all his line, was already stricken with the disease which 
within a year was to remove him from his place, and open up 
an endless confusion in Florentine affairs. It was a custom 
of long standing that a newly appointed prior of St. Mark’s 
should call upon the tyrant of Florence, and receive from him 
congratulations, which were understood as a guarantee of 
harmony between the government and the monastery. Savon- 
arola refused to conform to a custom which seemed to be an 
acknowledgment of dependence. “I consider that my elec- 
tion is owed to God alone, and to Him alone will I vow 
obedience,” he said. Lorenzo exhausted the arts of courtesy 
to win over the stubborn friar, but it was only on his death- 
bed, when he “felt the dire need of an honest man, that he 
finally succeeded in bringing him to his presence. 
dying man confessed the sins that lay heaviest upon his con- 
science. Savonarola offered him absolution, but upon three 
conditions. To two he assented; but, as he heard the third, 
—‘ Lastly, you must restore liberty to the people of Flor- 
ence,” — he turned his back upon the friar in silence, and 
died without the absolution. 

In this dramatic scene is outlined the programme of 
Savonarola’s remaining life, the six eventful years into which 
were compressed the activities of a lifetime. To secure the 
liberty of the city committed to his charge by rousing in her 
inhabitants the sense of guilt and the necessity of repentance 
was the task to which he now devoted himself with a pas- 
sionate, self-destroying zeal. His point of advantage was his 
headship of St. Mark’s, his weapon was his fiery, all-persuad- 
ing oratory, his opportunity was the hopeless confusion in 
public affairs resulting from the death of Lorenzo. In spite 
of its constitution developed through generations of struggle, 
the Florentines were still childishly dependent upon personal 
leadership. Lorenzo gone, they looked about for a new 
tyrant. Lorenzo’s son, Piero, entered nominally into the suc- 
cession ; but the real leadership was soon in the hands of the 
prior of St. Mark’s. 

In a series of brilliant sermons preached to crowded 
audiences in the great cathedral, he called upon the people 
of Florence to purify themselves as a condition of recovering 
the liberties they had lost. For their sins they had fallen 
under tyrants. God had been scourging his Church: he 
was now speedily to regenerate it. For ten years this had 
been the key-note of his public utterances: now the time of 
fulfilment was approaching. All accounts agree as to the 
astounding effect of this oratory. The preacher had dis- 
covered that the mass of the people were ready to be led or 
driven as he would, by the fiery power of his eloquence; and 
in this discovery lay the secret at once of his extraordinary 
success and of his utter downfall. : 

There can be little doubt that from an early period Savon- 
arola had developed a vein of fanaticism, which went in him 
quite harmoniously along with great clearness of vision and 
practical insight into human motives. If this dangerous gift 
could have been steadily subordinated to his intelligence, 
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it might have served an admirable ‘purpose. The tragedy 
of his life is that it gained upon him with his growing suc- 
cess until it overmastered all restraint. The true prophet 
is he who “utters forth” the truth as it is given to him to 
see it: it is only a cheapening of the prophetic gift when 
it passes over into the pretence of knowledge of the future. 
Savonarola’s ruin was that he failed to observe this dis- 
tinction. As a “prophet” in the true sense, he was an 
immense power for good. His experience, his insight, his 
eloquence, all fitted him to point out to the Florentine peo- 
ple their weaknesses and the true sources of their strength. 
He was as practical here, in his way, as was Machiavelli a 
generation later in his. The evil was that he could not be 
content with this view of the prophetic function, but gave 
way to the lower temptation, and began to declare himself 
the oracle of God for the salvation of his people. 

For a time his success was complete. His moderate con- 
ception of a constitution for Florence, which, by giving 
power to a limited number of the best men, should secure 
the State against the twin evils of tyranny and blind de- 
mocracy, appealed to the soundest elements of the people. 
They bore with his exaggerated denunciations of all luxury 
of life for the sake of the sound common sense which seemed 
to go along with them. Not so, however, the classes he 
offended. While the good men were forming a new govern- 
ment, and while the excitable multitude were celebrating the 
advent of the “kingdom of Christ in Florence” by making 
bonfires of “vanities”? in the public: square, cooler heads 
were plotting to overthrow the power of the triumphant faith. 

There is no more appalling incident in later medizval life 
than the ease with which a man, unpopular for any reason, 
could be ruined by giving to his cause an appearance of 
doctrinal unsoundness. If Savonarola could have confined 
himself to purely moral affairs, he might, as so many others 
were doing, have escaped all dangerous opposition. It was 
not an age of intolerance. On the contrary, the chief accu- 
sation against the ruling powers in Church and State was 
that they were tolerant of all ideas to the verge of indif- 
ference. What brought Savonarola to his fate was that he 
created enemies in politics whose interest it was to find an 
excuse for destroying him. When we add to this that the 
reigning pope was Alexander Borgia, the story is told. Com- 
plaints were brought to the pope that this prior was preach- 
ing heresies against the Church. He must be silenced. 
The pope was a liberalman. He had no enmity against 
Savonarola. Good judges assured him that the monk was 
not guilty of heresy, but was only calling attention to things 
that needed to be remedied. He forbade him to preach, 
and even went so far as to try to bribe him with a cardinal’s 
hat. 

This opposition seemed to rouse all the latent defiance of 
Savonarola’s eager nature. For more than two years the 
complicated warfare of Florentine politics, religious ideas, 
moral urgency, and papal insistence, went on. The figure of 
Savonarola as a leader of men loses in impressiveness; but 
as a grand, unconquerable individual, confident of his mis- 
sion and unwavering in his faith in a divine right above all 
earthly forms, it grows steadily upon our admiration. It 
is idle to dwell on the details of his condemnation and his 
fate. He was a victim to a combination against which 
no man could stand,— the alliance of a hostile State with an 
infallible Church. The elements of support which had 
gathered about him in reliance upon his special divine com- 
mission melted away the moment he failed to keep them 
supplied with brilliant and continuous proofs of supernatural 
power, 

Savonarola’s claim upon our affectionate memory is that 
of a man who believed grandly in the- complete supremacy 
of a divine ideal over all human forms, and who had infinite 
courage to proclaim his belief. He was never made to be, 
like Luther, a great leader of organizations. He knew 
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nothing of compromises and adjustments. He left no party 
behind him, and the movement he represented in Italy came 
to nothing except in the pious souls who lived on in lives of 
silent protest against the doubly intrenched supremacy of 
the triumphant papacy. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Guidance of Daily Life. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Bind them upon thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
heart.— PROV. vii. 3. 

Any one who has ever been in regions where guides are 
needed will remember — and others can easily imagine — a 
very interesting and suggestive sight. Each morning many 
guides appear, and gather in their place; and, as parties are 
arranged for the day excursions, one by one the guides are 
selected, and depart with those who depend on them for 
safe conduct. At last the crowded seats are empty, where a 
moment before men were waiting and chatting. The people 
who were bound for the hilltops or the lakes have followed 
the lead of their favorite guides; and the busy place is once 
more quiet,— almost deserted but for those who prefer rest 
to toil, and, being unable or unwilling to climb, have no 
need to be guided through the long autumn day. The 
picture is an attractive one; and, though the suggestion it 
makes is commonplace enough, it is one that comes home 
to every one. It is with us all each day a good deal as with 
those who set out on unknown journeys. Every one needs a 
guide, and in some way every one selects one. The rich- 
ness and mystery of life have not yet been fully explored; 
and, as each new day is an unknown region, consciously or 
unconsciously we pause and pick out our guide, and commit 
our prosperity and enjoyment to that guide. He is either 
rash or foolish who pretends that he can enter the unex- 
plored future without some such guide. The chances of 
getting lost are infinite; the hope of a safe conduct is lim- 
ited. There are a thousand ways to miss the trail, only one 
to follow it; and that one way is what you expect your 
guide to show you. The wise man is he who selects the 
best guide, and then follows him. The foolish man is he 
who takes the guidance of chance. But, wise or foolish, 
some guide every one must have, some guide it is our in- 
stinct to select. 

Out of this human necessity it has come about that va- 
rious guides have been employed by men, and they wait 
each in his place for the new-comers who require their ser- 
vices. The guide who sits nearest is habit. At the be- 
ginning of every day’s journey there is this guide ready, 
expectant, sure to be employed; and this guide we beckon, 
whether we will or no. The customary procedure of past 
days has so wrought within us as to become the master 
of the coming days. For the most part we do what we have 
got used to doing. The will saves all the capital it can, and 
puts by a fund from which it draws interest without labor. 
This fund is habit, and it saves us the toil of thinking about 
what we shall do, or where we shall go, each instant of the 
way. While this guide leads us, we are free to think of the 
more important things not yet made habitual. Such guid- 
ance saves us the trouble of a thousand decisions. It carries 
us through many an uncertain place with sure step, and even 
as while the guide is leading the way with the pack on his 
back, you may look where you will, pick flowers along the 
path without anxiety, and have all your strength for the 
climbing, so, while our habits carry the burdens of will 
and assume the responsibility of the way, we are at liberty 
to reap the higher benefits of the journey, learn its finer les- 
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sons, look steadily on the inviting peaks, and lay up a store 
of knowledge and experience which will add to the stock of 
habit, and in turn become the guide of still farther journeys. 

Then there are the guides of desires and ambitions, 
which stand very near. The day becomes, in large measure, 
not only what other days have been, but what we wish future 
days to be. Our wishes and longings, our hopes and aims, 
go ahead of us, in a way, and lead us. People sometimes 
ask whether prayers are answered, and doubt if they can be 
answered. ‘The wonder rather is that so few prayers ever 
fail of being answered. ‘The doubt really is if any ever are 
denied. For prayer is not only a blessing, but a terrible 
certainty. It is only too sure that we get just what we ask 
for. The universe is so rich with opportunity that you can- 
not put a wish into your life but there springs out the lot 
you wished for. There is no guide more certain than the 
guide called desire; and, with what desire you start off with, 
you may be sure that the event of the future will be deter- 
mined. Purpose and ambition are so effective that one must 
continually be on his guard how much he commits to them. 
So sure is it that precisely your prayer will be granted that 
it behooves every one to be careful what is prayed for. If it 
is important to train habits, that one may have in habit a 
guide as safe as it is certain, it is quite as important to train 
desires, so that they, too, will be as safe as sure. The guide 
we beckon will come; and, when once he comes, we 
have little choice. Whether habit or desire, once chosen, 
the future is fixed. The choice made cannot easily be re- 
called. Freedom once resigned to these inexorable fates, 
liberty must seek other fields. The opportunity of choice, 
the time of freedom, is before the habits and desires are in- 
stalled. Then we can say what they shall be, then we can 
order our course, then we can be free. But not afterward. 

A little further off, but still very near, is a third guide, 
named association, or example. In so far as men choose that 
guide, their lives are beyond measure controlled. We are, at 
the best, creatures of imitation. We absorb influences, and 
call them our own and think ourselves self-determined, when 
often, in reality, we are taking another’s way and doing what 
others do. We take on the disposition of the air we 
breathe, catch tempers like diseases, take our fondest wish at 
the mere suggestion of others, are in a thousand ways the 
victims or beneficiaries of the hypnotism of our companion- 
ships and associations. What they suggest, again and again 
we do, often without our will, sometimes against our will. 
No man can reckon without the subtle, powerful guidance of 
his associations. 

These may be called the unconscious guides of daily life. 
Through past habits, through present desires, and through 
surrounding influence we are led this way and that, generally 
without knowing how much we are led nor how far. But 
there are other guides that stand a little further off, guides 
to be sought and pressed into service, which we may call the 
conscious guides of life. They are whatever means we take 
to form habits, discipline and guide desires, and place about 
us the influences to be preferred. We look for them, some- 
times take much pains to find them, and, having found them 
and trained them to suit our ways, we will have no other. 
Education is one of these guides; for every lesson learned, 
every branch of truth studied, is simply the furnishing of 
powers on which life will in the future depend for guid- 
ance. Family life, which ought to be one of the central 
departments of education, equips all who in any way form a 
part of it with habits, ideals, affections, and interests which 
become the most important elements in the direction of life. 
The training of the family, of children by parents, of parents, 
—not, let us hope, by children, but by the discipline which 
their training of children requires and helps in themselves,— 
this is the great school of all schools in the guiding of life. 

The particular guide that I am thinking of is one which 
comes more closely into contact with human nature than any 
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other. It is the strongest guidance, because it touches the 
innermost motives and directs the first currents of thought 


‘and action. It took shape once more commonly than now in 


family prayers. Read again Robert Burns’s great epic of 
sincere and manly piety, “The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
and you will know how real that guidance was to those who 
sought it. It takes shape, we may hope, still in every home 
in the prayers little children are taught to say, the influence 
of which never departs, though the habit may be left behind. 
You yourselves have known in many lives the profound 
effect of that reading of the Bible which, though not critical, 
was much better in being reverent, and which, though prac- 
tised in much ignorance, gained a wisdom which learning 
sometimes fails to bring. It is, unhappily for us, still more 
unfortunately for generations that will follow us,— it is 
counted now an old-fashioned habit. We do not pore over 
our Bibles as our fathers did, and our reward is likely to be 
that our children will sing of us what the Israelites in “ Ivan- 
hoe ” sang : — 


“Our fathers would not know thy ways, 
And thou hast left them to their own.” 


We do not read our daily chapter and ponder it, and 
drink the refreshment of that strenuous piety that made 
heroes or breathe the exquisite air of trust that gave to the 
world the spirit of the saints. We do not say grace at meat 
any more; and many of those goodly habits, perhaps because 
they got formal and lifeless, perhaps also because their strain 
on our associated conduct and their burden on our con- 
sciences became too great,— for whatever reason, they have 
dropped out of our life. But not wholly out; for hardly can 
we, any more than our ancestors, dispense with this guid- 
ance. We often have a grace at meat even when it is unsaid ; 
and it is said, if courtesy and love are in the breakfast tone, 
much better than by any prayer without them. The Bible is 
not so much the one manual of devotion as once it was,— 
and to our loss. But the principle is not lost, for it finds 
sanction in other ways. Good maxims are not less plenty, 
memorable sentences meet the eye in many ways. Books of 
such selections — of verse and hymn of meditation and prayer 
— find their way into every home. 

Every daily calendar has its Scripture text or its verse of 
poetry or its quotation from an ancient or modern classic, 
its maxim or thought of high import that strikes the eye and 
turns thought and will to cheerfulness and courage, and 
sweetens the mind with some ideal, with pure beauty, with 
better hope, with tenderer care. These guides of religion 
are not thrust aside in abandoned customs. They reappear; 
for, though we desert them, others take their place and influ- 
ence. ‘They face the merchant as he begins the day, and 
finds a motto of integrity and fidelity where he must see it 
every time he dates a letter. They appear in many a home 
in the hymn in which family song helps young and old to 
express together sentiments and faiths which never otherwise 
would get said. They get into letters where consolations 
and timid faiths bloom into words to comfort and cheer 
those who read them. They meet us in the books we read. 
The magazines do not let us go without these touches of the 
higher grace, and the very newspapers have their clean cor- 
ners through which the light shines into the common ways 
of men. Nor need I remind you that the greatest office of 
common worship is to plant these seeds of meditation, and 
nurse into faith the uncertain aspirations of men. It puts 
us all where, if we will, we can take the guidance of religion 
and acclimate within us the hope and faith which lead as 
upward. 

All these different illustrations of our daily dependence 
on our guides have one great lesson, which the text I have 
chosen divides into two precepts. “Bind them upon thy 
fingers,” it says, and also “write them upon the table of | 
thine heart.” That means, if I read aright, that there are 
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two ways of utilizing the guides of life, an outward way and 
an inward way, one that has to do with outward behavior, 
—with the manner of life, so to speak,—the other that 
refers to the absorption of the laws of goodness within. 
“ Bind them upon thy fingers,”— that suggests a certain formal 
mechanical compulsion of conduct; and for this reason its 
recommendation is often neglected. The manners of life are 
often indifferently considered, because they seem to be purely 
an outside thing. People sometimes despise the kind of 
conduct which takes shape in outward behavior, because they 
think it has no root, is pretentious or perfunctory or even hypo- 
critical. Politeness and courtesy seem many times to be 
nothing more than a certain way of behaving, and, because 
they can be on the outside, while the real sentiment is any- 
thing but polite and courteous, they are readily used for 
deception, and bring all manners, however real, into ill favor. 
These conventions of life are not, however, the lies they are 
sometimes made, and often thought to be. They have their 
root in facility of intercourse, and in every original expression 
they indicate a heart of courtesy within. They ought, there- 
fore, never to be despised because sometimes they ring false. 
The duty rather is to make them true; and this specially is 
their lesson, that we should by them influence the inner dis- 
position. An outward habit will in time become second 
nature. A formality at first forced, merely formality, will 
often influence the person himself. It would be impossible 
that a boy who is made to be courteous, who is compelled to 
act the part of consideration and deference, would not in time 
become what at first he only resembles. He will be changed 
by the very part which at first he only acts, and really be- 
come the kind of boy he at first only seemed to be. All good 
habits persevered in have this effect. Though they are on 
the outside, they may soften and refine from the surface, 
and gradually work down into the nature. 

And as it is with the manners of human intercourse, so it 
is with the manners of religion. A custom that is only a 
custom will nevertheless produce very deep effects. The 
church-going that may be mere conventionality will at the 
same time produce something more. It will bring into the 
nature something that sinks in, it will bring us into ways 
which will insensibly convert many dispositions; and, from 
being only a habit of the outward life, it will implant the 
tendencies which influence life everywhere. We ought to 
think of this in regard to the young. Compulsory attendance 
is not nowadays enforced ; but the indifference which takes its 
place is hardly preferable. I would not make church-going 
hateful by severity; but at the same time I would not hesi- 
tate on that account to keep it customary, for in that cus- 
tom, as mere custom, are the roots of future character and 
religion. The child in the church gets what cannot be 
reckoned of impressions and influence. We cannot go back 
far enough in our own life to know how much of whatever 
character we have gained was due to those hours of quiet, 
to the word of hymn and prayer, to the voice and meaning 
of the men who brought us the deep things of the spirit. 
But, though we know it not even of ourselves, and easily miss 
it of others, yet it is true that the influence of this outward 
habit is of incalculable value, and those who make it a habit 
will have therewith a store of something better,— recollec- 
tions and thoughts and higher leading that never pass away. 

Such is the value of a law that says of good rules, “Bind 
them upon thy fingers.” It sounds artificial and mechanical ; 
but its real effect is to induce better habits,— habits which, 
beginning on the outside, will extend through the nature, re- 
form the disposition, and change the will. 

Then we come to the higher reach of the text,— “ Write 
them upon the table of thine heart.” How shall we do 
that? How incorporate the truth and righteousness of God, 
so that they shall be our nature; so that they shall be a 
guide within? ‘There is no short and easy way, no way that 
can be told or learned in a moment. All the discipline of 
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life does it. All better habits have also their inward min- 
istry, and their virtue gets indelibly written on the heart. 
All good associations help, and every victory over tempta- 
tion deposits a strength that makes the next victory easier 
and more certain. But one way above all others there is 
by which to write the laws of God upon our heart. It is 
by personal prayer. Conscious direction of will and thought 
toward better things, that is prayer; definite choice of the 
best guides God has given, that is prayer; thinking good 
thoughts is prayer; putting resolves, day by day, one peg 
higher, lifting and strengthening ourselves by them, trying 
always to improve ourselves and never stopping, however old 
we are, that is prayer; turning our hearts toward God and 
getting a common spirit and purpose and strength with him, 
helping others and asking God’s help most in order that we 
may prove that prayer is answered, this is communion, this 
is prayer. And he who chooses, day by day, to turn his face 
toward his Jerusalem and his mind toward his God will 
find the best guide that life can offer, for God will be his 
guide; and into the wilderness, “o’er moor and fen, o’er 
crag and torrent,” he will walk in peace, and toward the 
dark mountain he will toil without fear, knowing that his 
Father is his guide; and at the end will be the wide stretch 
of the heavenly country, and light everlasting. 


Spiritual Life. 


To love is the great glory, the last culture, the highest 
happiness: to de loved is little in comparison.— George S. 


Merriam. 
& 


Human love is itself the best worship. Human love is it- 
self the holiest presence of God, and is the best proof that 
the Divine Love which has produced it and lives in it will 
fulfil all the promises whispered here.—/enry MZ. Simmons. 


& 


Until the imagination perishes, the vision of the ultimate 
perfection will form and reform in the heart of every genera- 
tion. It is the inspiration of every art, the end of every 
noble occupation, the secret hope of every fine character. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. 

a 


Would we only endeavor to take God’s view of those 
among whom we dwell, and among whom our daily inter- 
course lies, how gentle, how patient, how earnest in all good 
works and kind offices, how averse from everything that 
could give offence, should we be !—Andrew P. Peabody. 


ae 
PRAYER. 


O Thou, whose life-giving energy flows ceaselessly through 
all things: we rejoice in the glorious revealing of thyself in 
nature, in the tokens of thy might and of thy love which we 
behold on every side. We thank thee for all the bountiful 
gifts and the gracious promise of this season of brightness 
and hope, when we trace again the workings of that unseen 
power which, with each returning spring, calls forth fresh 
life and growth, and renews the face of the earth. And, 
while we bless thee for the beauty which thou sheddest 
around our path, we pray that it may find some reflection in 
our own lives, in the beauty of holiness and the grace of 
gentleness and pure affection, and in the peace of a good 
conscience. May thy creative spirit be breathed into us, 
with power to freshen and renew our life, and fill our souls 
with strength and beauty; and may the precious seed of thy 
word fall into good ground, where it may spring up and bear 
fruit according to the measure which thou hast appointed. 
Amen, 
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A Poet’s Bookcase. 


Oh, gently, gently, near the bookcase tread ; 
Speak only in hushed whispers, soft and low: 
- These are the urns that hold the deathless dead, 
The souls of those passed onward long ago. 


At this still shrine your heartfelt homage give; 
With reverence touch each tome upon the shelves: 
These are the dreams of Genius,— hence they live,— 
The fine quintessence of their finer selyes. 


— Lloyd Mifflin, in “The Slopes of Helicon.” 


A Child’s Book. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


One of the most delightful books we have 
read in many a day comes to us from Lon- 
don, written by William Canton, and called 
‘*W. V.: Her Book.’’ It is about the baby- 
girl of the author, but is filled with literary 
charm and beauty. What the little daughter 
said and did is so quaintly and exquisitely 
told that it is a perfect revelation of the 
grace and simplicity of childhood. The 
prose narrative of the child’s sayings and 
exploits is accompanied by a number of 
verses written for her, as well as some in- 
tended for the reading of older persons. Two 
or three of these are remarkable for their 
religious elevation and spiritual insight. 
The whole book is most unique and _ inter- 
esting, and surpasses anything we have read 
as a literary interpretation of childhood. 

What a true description of one phase of 
child life is this! ‘‘She has no mistrust: 
she feels no repulsion from anything that 
has life. There is a warm place in her heart 
for the cool, dry toad; and she loves the 
horned snail, if not for his own sake, at 
least for his ‘darling little house’ and the 
silver track he leaves on the gravel.’’ When 
she goes into the garden, she notes every 
fresh object; and it is delightful to hear her 
little screams of ecstasy when she discovers 
what she has not seen before. Her quaint 
and expressive ways of describing what she 
sees are characteristic of childhood: ‘‘O 
father! haven’t the bushes got their hands 
quite full of flowers?’’ ‘‘Aren’t the buds 
the trees’ little girls?’’ 

W. V. has an imaginary companion, as do 
so many children. While W. V. is unruly, 
a chatterbox, and careless, ‘‘Gladys is a 
model in manners, an angel in a bib.”’ 
W. V. will not eat crusts, and has a strong 
dislike of porridge for breakfast; but Gladys 
idolizes crusts, and says of porridge: ‘‘I am 
surprised your little girl does not like por- 
ridge. It is so good for her.’’ This father 
has found his child ‘‘a curious combination 
of tenderness and savagery,’’ kissing her 
doll most fondly, and in a few minutes leay- 
ing it undressed and neglected in a corner. 
She did the weeping herself when she chas- 
tised her disobedient child. She did not 
spare the rod or stern admonition; but, when 
the parents decided that she knew what it 
was to be naughty and disobedient, the result 
was not what they anticipated. ‘‘She looked 
very much sobered and concerned; but a few 
moments later she brought me a stout oak 
walking-stick: ‘Would that do, father?’ ’’ 

As might be anticipated, this book gives 
many a curious revelation of the religious 
attitude of children. W. V.’s cosmogony is 
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as primitive as that of any savage race; for 
she said the moon was ‘‘put up’’ by a black 
man, which recalls to the father the ‘‘divine 
Dark’’ of the old Greek poet. He says of 
her religious notions: ‘‘Of course, she says 
her brief, simple prayers; but how can one 
convey to a child’s mind any but the most 
provisional and elemental conceptions of the 
Invisible?’’ ‘‘The ‘cleverness of God’ has 
deeply impressed her. He can make rain, 
and see through walls. In the main, she 
does not much concern herself with theology 
or the unseen. She lives in the senses. 
There is nothing more puzzling in the world 
to her, I fancy, than an echo, She has for- 
gotten that her own face in the mirror was 
quite as bewildering. Darkness, unless it be 
on the staircase, does not trouble her; but 
there seems to be some quality or influence 
in the darkness which makes her affectionate 
and considerate. Once and again, when she 
has slept with me and wakened in the dead 
of the night, she has been most apologetic and 
self-abasing. She is so sorry to trouble me: 
she knows she is a bother; but woz/d I give 
her a biscuit or a drink of water?’’ 

No book we know can give a clearer inter- 
pretation of the characteristics of childhood, 
its quaint attempts at explaining what it 
sees, its inability to distinguish what is 
imagined from what is actually seen, and its 
most primitive notions on religious subjects. 
The child personifies all things around it, as 
does the savage; and it explains the great 
phenomena of the world and life by means of 
its own limited knowledge and experience. 
Most important of all is the absolutely con- 
crete and materialistic nature of the child’s 
religious conceptions. Our religious train- 
ing of children has for the most part been 
ineffective from a failure to recognize the 
fact that the child must anthropomorphize by 
the very nature of its mind, and that it is 
quite incapable of assimilating abstract con- 
ceptions of any kind. All attempts to teach 
young children abstract truth, truth devoid of 
‘‘superstition,’’ must end in failure. Of 
necessity, the child thinks of God as a ‘‘big 
man’’; and all attempts to teach him other- 
wise dwarf and stunt him. 


George Eliot. 


How any one—himself looking out of re- 
fined eyes—could call George Eliot’s features 
‘*coarse’’ I cannot for a moment understand. 
Massive they were, and reminded one in 
their power of Savonarola, in their sweetness 
and thought of Dante. I have seen her face 
look perfectly beautiful; and once I remem- 
ber, —can I forget?—while talking to me with 
great earnestness and feeling, there was a 
light and glory in her face that made me 
think of the transfigured faces on the Mount, 
and that held me so spellbound with wonder 
and admiration that I was never able to 
recall one word of what she had been saying. 
I have grieved over this, for she was speak- 
ing of what had been nearest her heart in 
writing her books. 

So very far from being conceited or pedan- 
tic, I never knew one more heartfeltly mod- 
est, less self-assertive. Self-knowledge, nat- 
urally, she had, and great diffidence, —very 
surprising to me in her. Her wide, kindly 
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tolerance, her lovingness, her maternal com- 
passion for the world’s sufferings and wrongs, 
her readiness to be pleased and amused, were 
to me most helpful and altogether lovely.— 
Westminster Gazette. 


Literature. 
The Idea of God.* 


Mr. Grant Allen is a writer whose nature 
is certainly not religious in the deeper mean- 
ing of the word, but whose temper is cer- 
tainly theological in the unhappy sense that 
it is narrow and dogmatic. It was possible 
for him to write a Life of Darwin, the least 
dogmatic of men, in a temper as unlike Dar- 
win’s as possible,—a temper which was al- 
most everything that Darwin’s was not. 
With such experience of him, heretofore, we 
have not taken up his present work with any 
expectation of being profoundly impressed 
or deeply satisfied, and consequently have 
been less disappointed at finding its dealing 
with the highest matters contrasting sharply 
with their essential dignity and importance. 
It is true that Mr. Allen’s attention is con- 
fined for the most part to the lower stages of 
religion; but, even in dealing with these, 
there should be some vision of the goal, as, 
in writing of the youth of a great man, small 
things are touched with an ulterior gleam. 
It would seem almost impossible that a book 
of 447 pages should be written about relig- 
ion, and contain so little intimation of any- 
thing that makes religion significant for the 
religious soul. ‘‘The root of the matter’’ 
may be here; but there is little in the way 
of flower and fruit. It is much as if one 
should write a book on the idea of beauty, 
and get no further than the African chief 
who urged Sir Samuel Baker to bore his 
wife’s under lip and insert a pe/elé,—a big 
iron ring. He regarded his own wife’s felelé 
as her principal charm. ‘‘What would she 
be,’’ he said, ‘‘without her elelé ?”’ 

Mr. Allen does not impress us as being 
perfectly ingenuous. He says of his book, 
“It does not concern itself with the validity 
or invalidity of the ideas in themselves: it 
does but endeavor to show how inevitable 
they were, and how man’s relation with the 
external universe was certain a priori to beget 
them as of necessity.’? But, if we are not 
very much mistaken, the inspiration of Mr. 
Allen’s book has been throughout the hope 
of discrediting religion in its highest form 
by persistently reminding us of the baseness 
of its origin and the sordid incidents per- 
taining to its early life. In this he signally 
fails; for the religion of Martineau is no 
more discredited by the religion of some 
early savage than the science of Darwin is 
discredited by the science of some early sav- 
age or the art of Raphael by the cavemen’s 
rude attempts. Moreover, in making the 
universe responsible for the development of 
religion, Mr. Allen has builded better than 
he knew. The universe is very good surety. 
If religion is inevitable, it cannot be in- 
valid, unless the universe is ‘‘a liar from the 
beginning. ’’ < 


*Tue EvoLuTion of THE IDEA or Gop: An Inquiry 


into the Origins of Religion. By G len. 
York; Henry Holt & Co Ya Sey 
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Mr. Allen contends that primitive religion 
was a cult, and that that cult was corpse- 
worship; and it pleases him to detect the 
odor of the original corpse in Christianity, 
the worship of a dead man come to life. 
Spencer’s ghost-worship he regards as the 
second step, and shade-worship the third; 
and he finds three ways of treating the dead 
corresponding with. these three stages, —pres- 
ervation, burial, and cremation. But, since 
Spencer labored, many-have entered into his 
labors; and the réle of the ghost does not 
now appear to have been so significant as it 
appeared to Mr. Spencer. In fact, our wider 
knowledge has rather tended to confuse the 
situation than to make it clear. God has 
fulfilled himself in many ways, lest one good 
theory should corrupt the intellectual mod- 
esty of such men as Mr. Allen. The matter 
does not begin to be so simple as it ought to 
be to suit his easy-going ways. The differ- 
ent beliefs and practices, which, to suit his 
@ priori inclinations, ought to come succes- 
sively, come ‘‘simultaneously and together, ’’ 
as the moments of time might have done in 
the wisdom of some teleologist of old re- 
nown. Again and again we find savages 
and civilized peoples presuming to do just 
the contrary of what Mr. Allen declares to be 
their bounden duty. Some who should burn 
their dead persist in burying them or pre- 
serving them. Some who should preserve 
them burn them in the most high-handed 
fashion. Some, also, who have no right to 
great spiritual gods that Mr. Grant is bound 
to respect have them all the same; and some 
who ought to have them, if Mr. Grant is not 
mistaken, put him to an open shame. In 
short, the complexity of the phenomena of 
man’s early religious life is very great; and 
the time has not yet come for a generaliza- 
tion that shall include and reconcile the 
various elements. Mr. Grant’s method is to 
take a good hard-and- fast theory of his 
own, delightfully simple and concrete, and, 
withaqut being too careful to scrutinize his 
facts, intrench his position with as many as 
he can drag together. So far as he is con- 
cerned, this method is extremely satisfac- 
tory; and it will be to many ‘‘spirits that 
deny,’’ because it is so jolly to despise what 
others reverence. But we seem to have some 
valid intimation that those who are best 
qualified to understand the matter will be 
least inclined to put any trust in Mr. Allen’s 
general conclusions, however grateful they 
may be for incidental points in a book which 
has so much ability that it should have had 
more of candor and a loftier aim. 


THE EXxposiTor’s BIBLE. Zhe Book of the 
Twelve Prophets. By George Adam Smith. 
Vol. II. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
-Son.—This volume completes the excellent 
English series (forty-nine volumes in all) 
which the Messrs. Armstrong have so well 
published in this country. The small price 
($1.50) of this concluding book shows the 
desire of the general editor (Dr. W. R. 
Nicoll) and the publishers to put it within 
reach of all students of the Old Testament. 
Dr. Smith is an admirable expositor,— 
learned, acute, sympathetic, unbiassed. The 
present volume is especially rich in histori- 
cal and general descriptive matter, and thus 
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forms an excellent companion volume to 
Nowack’s recently published commentary 
on Zhe Minor Prophets. In Nowack the 
reader will find the text discussed word by 
word,—a form of treatment which does not 
enter into the plan of Zhe Lxpositor’s 
Bible. On the other hand, the general 
student will welcome Prof. Smith’s lucid 
statement of the historical conditions under 
which the various Prophetical books were 
produced. He pays special attention, also, 
to the criticism of the Hebrew text, giving 
his remarks in foot-notes, in such form as not 
to disturb the reader who does not know 
Hebrew. To Zephaniah he assigns the date 
B.C. 625, and regards all of his book as gen- 
uine except ii. 8-11 and iii. 14=20, He 
sees no sufficient reason for doubting the 
genuineness of Nahum i. (which some critics 
regard as the remains of a late alphabetic 
poem) ; and he is uncertain whether the siege 
of Nineveh described in chapters ii., iii., is 
the) earlier) (Bic) " 625) ore the) laters (Bic. 
607). Habakkuk (a prophecy that is giving 
the critics much trouble) he arranges thus: 
lapi=4, 02-170 it. td) SL ean 20,3 
iii. (this last chapter he regards as probably 
a post-exilic ode compared with Ps. Ixxvii. 
17-20); and he thinks it probable that in 
i. 2—ii. 4 (about B.c. 608) the prophet 
denounces an oppressive power (Egypt), on 
which the Chaldeans are to take just ven- 
geance. Obadiah he assigns to an exilic 
prophet, who adapted Jere. xlix. 7-22. The 
dates of Haggai (B.C. 520) and Zech. i.—viii. 
(B.C. 520-518) are not in dispute. Malachi 
he puts before B.c. 445 (Nehemiah’s first 
visit to Jerusalem), but is uncertain whether 
he followed or preceded Ezra’s attempts at 
reform (B.C. 458). With most of the recent 
critics, he takes Joel to be post-exilic, placing 
it between the establishment of the law by 
Nehemiah (8.c. 444) and the invasion of 
Palestine by Artaxerxes Ochus (about B.c. 
360). Finally, he assigns Zechariah ix.—xiv. 
and Jonah to the Greek period. In the very 
broad field which the author traverses there 
is, of course, room for difference of opinion. 
Thus Malachi might be put after 400 B.Cc., 
and Joel in the Greek period; and Jonah is 
more aptly described as a romance than as 
a parable or allegory. But Prof. Smith fur- 
nishes the grounds on which opinions differ- 
ing from his own may be based, and his 
book may be warmly commended as an intel- 
ligent guide in the study of the minor 
prophets. 


THE VALLEY PATH. By Will Allen Drom- 
goole, author of Zhe Heart of Old Hickory, 
etc. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. $1.25.—The 
principal character in this novel is Barthol- 
omew Boring, M.D., who, weary with the 
sorrow of half a lifetime (caused by the 
treachery of a woman), and tired of life in 
the city, retreats to a valley at the foot of 
Sewanee, among the mountains of Tennessee. 
Here he makes his home among the moun- 
taineers, who ‘‘come horseback and afoot, 
singly and in squads, to look at the silver 
plate on the door of his cabin.’’ ‘‘M.D.’’ 
they decide, in half-jocular mood, to mean 
‘¢Mad Doctor’’?; and as such he is known 
to the end of the story. . He practises the 
healing art as opportunity offers, finds many 
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who need his care, discovers the wonderful 
humanity, wit, and moral worth of the rough 
mountaineers, and runs headlong into compli- 
cations with human nature, male and female, 
which end in heartbreak for others and more 
sorrow for himself. In belief he is mildly 
agnostic. For all occasions requiring em- 
phasis, he uses as an expletive the name of 
the place of torment no longer mentioned in 
polite society. The itinerant revivalist who 
dominates the valley he laughs at, entertains 
by the week, and drives almost to distraction 
by his incorrigible goodness. One of the 
most attractive characters in recent fiction is 
Alicia, with whose fortunes the story begins 
and ends. She was worthy of a finer setting 
and a better fate. And yet the discovery of 
such beauty and sweetness in such a place 
shows the insight of the author, while it 
reveals the wonderful richness of the common 
life of the people. 


La SAnTA YERBA. By William L. Shoe- 
maker. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.— 
One must be himself a devotee of this ‘‘great 
panacea of our modern days’’ to thoroughly 
appreciate a small book of poems given over 
wholly to the praise of tobacco. It has been 
said of a great English writer that he liked 
to dilate in fancy over the pleasures of Bac- 
chanalian revels, but that, in point of fact, 
they appealed to him chiefly as an exercise 
of the imagination. Many a reader can enjoy 
a good drinking-song who hardly knows the 
taste of champagne, and it would be hard in- 
deed if appreciation of the poetry and music 
in praise of wine were limited to those who 
know neither conscience nor reason in the 
use of it. But it is more difficult to make 
tobacco interesting to those who do not use 
it, especially when we are expected to toler- 
ate ‘‘those who enjoy a quid’’ and those 
‘who with its dust the nasal_nerve provoke. ’’ 
When the learned Burton calls tobacco ‘* rare, 
super - excellent, divine,’’ and John Lilly 
talks of ‘‘the holy herb, nicotian,’’ and Ben. 
Jonson praises ‘‘that most sovereign and pre- 
cious weed,’’ and Mr. Shoemaker strings his 
‘‘chaplet of smoke-lays,’’ we are willing to 
admit a literary value in smoking. But we 
prefer to have the line drawn at snuff-takers 
and chewers, who under no circumstances 
can be considered subjects for poetry. Mr. 
Shoemaker has certainly made the most of 
his theme, and considered the delights of 
smoking from every conceivable point of 
view; and his smoke-songs will doubtless 
endure longer, at least, than the blue wreaths 
he celebrates. 


INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM. By David Mac- 
Gregor Means. D. Appleton & Co.—Hon. 
David A. Wells introduces Mr. Means’s tem- 
perate volume with a few pages which seem 
to imply a higher appreciation of the book 
than we have been able to reach. Mr. Means 
considers calmly and without prejudice vari- 
ous questions of profits, wages, and corpora- 
tions; and, in so doing, he states numerous 
facts which are very apt to escape the notice 
of friends of the laboring man. Most of his 
theses we find ourselves agreeing to, as re- 
gards the present situation. But, wherever 
he discovers evils, he is apt to hold them to 
be irremediable, so that the lesson of the 
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volume is quite steadily, ‘‘Hands off!’’ It 
is a thoughtful form of Jazssez faire that is 
here set forth: nevertheless, it is J/atssez 
faire. We may live far removed from social- 
istic ardors, and yet believe that several 
things could be done, or at least wisely 
attempted, in the way of conscious reform, 
upon which Mr. Means does not smile. His 
faults are precisely the opposite of those of 
Dr. Glidden, for instance, among moderate 
reformers. 


SENORITA MonrTENAR. By Archer P. 
Crouch. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
The name of Lord Cochrane is one that may 
fittingly be remembered at this time, now 
that a struggle has begun not dissimilar in 
some respects from that which broke the 
power of the Spaniards in South America. 
It was he who saved Chile and Peru from 
their oppressors, and whose military genius 
and personal courage were always at the ser- 
vice of those who needed him, whether in 
his own country or in distant lands. Lieut. 
Wildash, the hero of this story, who tells 
his adventures in the first person, is one of 
Cochrane’s supporters, a dashing young offi- 
cer, who is not so bitter against the enemy 
as not to fall in love with the fairest Span- 
iard of them all, the sefiorita who gives the 
name to the book. She is hardly less brave 
than her lover, whom at first she naturally 
scorns and distrusts, but whom she helps 
escape when taken prisoner. The story is 
well told, and may take its place as one of 
that rapidly increasing number of good stories 
of adventure based partly, at least, on histor- 
ical occurrences. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE FUTURE. By Nora 
Archibald Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.—Miss Smith is the able ad- 
vocate of kindergarten principles, who has 
worked to good effect in collaboration with 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. This volume of es- 
says, intended for parents and teachers, dis- 
cusses clearly and logically the needs of chil- 
dren, the duty of mothers, and the best 
means of making life strong, wholesome, and 
happy. Several of the essays first appeared 
in the Outlook or in Table Talk, though most 
of these have been rewritten and extended. 
Among the titles of the chapters are ‘‘Train- 
ing for Parenthood,’’ ‘‘The Gospel of 
Work,’’ and ‘‘The Study of Children’’; and 
all are rich in practical advice, given in 
a simple and straightforward manner. 


KinG CIRCUMSTANCE. By Edwin Pugh. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25.—Mr. 
Pugh is the author of A Street in Suburbia, 
which will be remembered as an attempt to 
tell how ‘‘the other half’’ live; and this col- 
lection of eighteen short stories emphasizes 
the impression made by the other book. He 
writes here mainly of those whom ‘‘King 
Circumstance’’ has condemned to suffering 
or defeat; and his sympathies are strong for 
those on the under side of life, though he 
makes no parade of the fact. His characters 
are clearly drawn, and his points are usually 
effective. The humor in such a story as 
‘“Appearances’’ is rather forced, but it is 
not unwelcome after the gloom of the preced- 
ing stories. 
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WHAT A YouNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW. | 


By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. Philadelphia: The 
Vir Publishing Company. {$1.—This book 
is one of the best of its kind, and yet it 
seems to belong to the kind of literature 
which needs to be handled with care. The 
author has done his best to treat the tempta- 
tions of the young with delicacy and discre- 
tion. We think all that was necessary could 
have been said in one-third of the space, and 
that too much attention directed to such sub- 
jects often invites the very dangers which 
our author would avoid. Undoubtedly, the 
object is noble, the attempt to serve the 
young has been honestly made, and it is pos- 
sible that we are too conservative in our esti- 
mate of possible harm from such literature. 


PARABLES FOR SCHOOL AND Home. Wen- 
dell P. Garrison. Longmans, Green & Co.— 
A reader of these parables sympathizes with 
the author’s inability to tell just what age 
he has had in mind to interest and inform. 
They seem much too old in style for young 
children; but the test of utility is decisive, 
and the author tells us that actual experience 
in schools has demonstrated their adaptabil- 
ity. Since, with young children, a story 
told is almost always better than a story 
read, teachers may find this book especially 
serviceable for its abundance of suggestive 
material. The illustrations are admirable in 
selection and execution. 


THE PAINTER IN OIL. By Daniel Bur- 
leigh Parkhurst. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—The practical handbooks on art, of 
which this is the second, certainly do all that 
written instruction can for the aid and en- 
couragement of the student. Mr. Parkhurst 
deals clearly with the principles and prob- 
lems of technique necessary to the painting 
in oil; and he has produced a book which 
will also interest and instruct those who de- 
sire to appreciate the painting of others, and 
to know something of critical standards. 
The book is fully illustrated, and will prove 
its usefulness to many students. 


Miscellaneous. 


A recent number of the ‘‘ Riverside Litera- 
ture Series’’ consists of Baby Bell, The Little 
Violinist, and Other Selections in prose and 
verse from the writings of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. The grace and charm of Mr. Ald- 
rich’s lyrics and the mingled pathos and 
humor of these prose selections make this 
a noteworthy addition to the series which has 
already done much toward increasing a 
knowledge of the best literature among our 
young people. 


Estes & Lauriat publish Rosin, the Beau, 
Mrs. Laura FE. Richards’s sequel to her 
pretty stories, AZe/ody and Marie. The old 
French musician writes out the story of his 
life for Melody, wishing her to have it when 
he has laid down the fiddle and the bow. It 
is a romantic little tale, supplied with the 
picturesque setting and told with the grace 
that seem always a part of Mrs. Richards’s 
work. It is one of the ‘‘Capt. January 
Series,’’ and is sold for 50 cents. 


A new edition of Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards’s charming love-story, Love and Rocks, 
has just appeared. The publishers, Estes & 
Lauriat, have done their part toward making 
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BY 


S. J. BARROWS. 


The Isles and Shrines of 
Greece. 


By Hon. SAMUEL J. Barrows. With 
rg illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


The title of the opening chapter, “The Old 
Greece and the New,” well shows the method 
employed throughout the volume. Everywhere 
we see the old Greece in the new and the new 
Greece in the old. The past and the present 
are continually intermingling, and the author 
does not try to separate them. 

This book is not written in a library,—a dis- 
tillation from other works. What the author 
describes he has seen with his own eyes, and 
most of the charming pictures have been taken 
by his own camera. Though we see Greece 
with the eyes of a traveller, it is not a superficial 
view that we get. The architect and the his- 
torian are continually at our elbow. 

Few travellers in Greece have had so varied 
an experience. The author turns up in all sorts 
of places,—sometimes above ground, sometimes 
below ground, and again suspended by a rope in 
mid-air. He steps from one island to another 
as if he had the winged sandals of Hermes. 

The volume abounds in interest for the gen- 
eral reader. It contains much information of 
value for students of Greek life, language, relig- 
ion, and art. It is an engaging book on an in- 
spiring theme. The illustrations are beautiful 
reproductions of Greek monuments, life, and 
scenery. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


BOSTON. 


Hymnal. 
AMORE DEI. 


This Hymnal is steadily making its way into 
use in a large number of churches, and in all 
cases gives satisfaction. 

If considering a new book, send for sample 
copies, which will be sent subject to return, if 
not adopted. 


PRICES: 
Cloth, 90 cents; Leather, $1.35. 


By the dozen, per copy. 
Cloth, 75 cents; Leather, $1.10. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St. 
BOSTON. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-third Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 97-08. 
Conies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Choir Invisible. 
2. Our Gains and Losses. 
3. The Wandering Jew. 
4. The Character of Jesus. 
5. The Bible of the Heart. 
6. The Transfigured Life. 
7. Unitarian Advantages and Obligations. 
8. The Divine Example. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, . = - Boston. 
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the book attractive, giving it artistic covers, 
an etched frontispiece, and the best of paper. 
The story itself is simple enough,—merely 
the old story that ‘‘they met, and fell in 
love’’; but it is set in a lonely Maine island, 
where there are no other young men and 
women to cause complications, and only an 
accommodating landlady to help matters 
along. It does not spoil the sketch to have 
it straightforward from the beginning, and 
those who know Menonquit will enjoy it as 
a tribute to the charms of the island. 


Literary Notes. 


‘*The Spanish Sketches,’’ by Pierre Loti, 
which the Living Age is printing in an ex- 
cellent translation made for its pages by 
William Marchant, exhibits the picturesque 
descriptive powers of that charming writer at 


their best. One sketch in the first group 
gives a glimpse of the queen regent of 
Spain. 


In Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
June, Felix L. Oswald, the naturalist, will 
have a short study of the curious tendency 
known as ‘‘atavism,’’ which oftentimes leads 
to such surprising results in the human fam- 
ily. In supporting his contention, a number 
of notable historical instances of this form of 
reversion to ancestral types are cited and ex- 
plained. 


The June instalment of ‘‘The Workers: In 
the West,’’ by Walter A. Wyckoff, which 
appears in Scribner's Magazine, will tell of 
the young laborer’s life and work at his first 
steady job, in the reaper works in Chicago, 
where he toiled and ate and slept with other 
honest workmen, and found it somewhat 
pleasant and very interesting. There will be 
eight of W. R. Leigh’s drawings. 


Miss Helen Leah Reed’s West End story, 
entitled Miss Theodora, will be published by 
Richard -G. Badger & Co. May 30. The 
West End is that of Boston, and in this pict- 
uresque locality Miss Reed has depicted a 
phase of Boston life which is fast passing 
away. As a character study and as a story, 
Miss Theodora will be found to have the 
power of holding the attention of all who 
prefer the natural and the unpretending in 
fiction. The charm of the local color is 
greatly increased by the many pen-and-ink 
sketches of characterisitc West End streets 
and nooks. 


Books Received. 


To Ppercene 4 books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, tf known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. | ; 
The Ethics of Hobbes, as contained in Selections from his 
Writings. With an Introduction, by E. Hershey 
Sneath. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Duenna ofa Genius. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Fran- 
cis Blundell). 1.50. 
From Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. 
In Praise of Omar. An Address. By Hon. John Hay. 
25 cents. 
The Bibelot. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
The Evolution of the College Student. By William De 
Witt Hyd 
The Glory 
Palmer. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. | 
Outlines of the Earth’s History. By Nathaniel S. Shaler. 


1:75, 
rh Story of Photography. By Alfred T. Story. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The Christian Pastor and the Working Church. 
Washington Gladden, D.D. $2.50. 
. From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. , 
Christ in the Daily Meal; or, The Ordinance of Breaking 
Bread. By Norman Fox, D.D. so cents. 
From Philip Green & Co., London, Eng. 
The Triumph of Faith. Fourth Series of Tracts for the 
Times. By John Fiske, Charles C. Everett, and others. 
2 shillings, 


e. 
of the Imperfect. By Prof. George Herbert 


By 
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STERLING BOOKS OF RELIGION. 


Commended to the Attention of all Readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


James Freeman Glarke 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
QUESTIONS. 


A new book by Dr. CLarkg, partly prepared for publica- 
tion before his death. 


$1.50. 


It is with delighted surprise that we chronicle 
the appearance of another book by that revered 
religious leader, the late Rev. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke. Gladly we place Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Questions alongside Ten Great Religions, 
Every-day Religion, Self-culture, etc... . Dr. 
Clarke was a man and a leader of thought 
whose words will continue to mould men. This 
volume of essays will be a treasured book among 
his many admirers.— 7he Outlook, New York. 


1 vol., crown 8vo. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Autobiography, Diary, and Corre- 
spondence, with a chapter on his Anti-slavery 
work by Rev. SAMUEL May. Edited and 
supplemented by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
D.D. With asteel Portrait. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

“One of the richest, most charming pieces of 


biography that has ever been issued from the Bos- 
ton press.” — THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOOKS BY DR. CLARKE. 


Ten Great Religions. 


Part I. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


Ten Great Religions. 
Part II. Crown 8vo. 


The Ideas of the Apostle Paul. 
Translated into their Modern Equivalents. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


Events and Epochs in Religious History. 
With 20 Portraits, Plans, and Views. $2.00. 


$2.00. 


Common Sense in Religion. 
I2mo. 2.00. 


Every-day Religion. 


I2mo. 1.50. 


Self-culture. 
Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual. 
I2mo. $1.50. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches. 
Including Gov. Andrew, Charles Sumner, 
Dr. Channing, Theodore Parker, Dr. Howe, 
Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan Dimock, and others. 
$2.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


John Cuckson. 
Faith and Fellowship. Sermons preached 
: Arlington Street Church, Boston. 16mo. 
Tai, 


Starr King. 
Christianity and Humanity. 22 sermons. 
With a fine Steel Portrait and a Memoir 
e pages) by E. P. WHIPPLE. 12mo. 
2.00. 


Substance and Show, and Other Lectures. 
With an Introduction by E. P. WuippLe, 
I2mo. $2.00. 


John Fiske. 
The Destiny of Man, viewed in the Light 
of his Origin. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Idea of God, as affected by Modern 
Knowledge. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


The Unseen World, and Other Essays. 
$2.00. 

“The vigor, the earnestness, the honesty, and the 
freedom from cant and subtlety in his writings are ex- 
ceedingly refreshing. He is a scholar, a critic, and a 
thinker of the first order.”"—Christian Register. 


Charles Carroll Everett. 
The Gospel of Paul. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Poetry, Comedy, and Duty. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 
John Hopkins Morison. 


A Memoir. By his Children. With two 
portraits. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Charles Francis Barnard. 


A Sketch of his Life and Work at Warren 
Street Chapel. By Francis TIrFany. 
With a portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


Samuel Longfellow. 


Essays and Sermons. Edited by JosEpH 
May. With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Memoir and Letters. Edited by JosrPpH 
May. With a portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


Hymns and Verses. 16mo, $1.00. 
William H. Furness. 


Verses: Translations from the German, 
and Hymns. 16mo, illuminated vellum 
cover. - $1.25. 


The Story of the Resurrection told 
once more. With Remarks upon the 
Character of Christ. 12mo, $1.00. 


Joseph Jacobs. 


As Others saw Him. 
16mo, $1.25. 


Andrew P. Peabody. 
King’s Chapel Sermons. 
$1.50. 
Francis G. Peabody. 


Mornings in the College Chapel. Ad- 
dresses to Young Men on Personal Religion. 
12m0, $1.25. 

James Darmesteter. 
Selected Essays. With an Introductory 


Memoir by Morris JASTRow, Jr., and a 
portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, by 


A Retrospect, A.D. 54. 


Crown 8vo, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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My Neighbor. 


I have a new neighbor just over the way: 
She was moving in on the first of May. 
When she took in her household goods, I saw 
They were nothing but rubbish and sticks and straw; 
But, when I made her a call just now, 
I found she had furnished her house somehow 
All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 
The prettiest cottage in all the street. 
Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 
A thousand times better and softer than mine; 
Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 
Were woven of blossoms pink and white ; 
And the dainty roof of her tiny home 
Was a broad green leaf, like an emerald dome, 
Tis the cosiest nook that you ever did see, 
Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple-tree. 
— Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Dooley Boy. 


BY FRANCES WILSON. 


‘“‘Dear me!’’ said the minister, looking 
out of his study window with a frown. 
‘There is that Dooley boy in the garden 


again. Go away, boy! What are you doing 
in that strawberry bed?’’ 
‘*Please, sorr, my ball came over the 


fence,’’ explained the Dooley boy, with his 
mouth full of strawberries. 

It was truly remarkable how often the 
Dooley boy’s ball ‘‘came over the fence’’ 
into the minister’s garden, since the straw- 
berries had begun to ripen. At the present 
moment it was lying in the path beside the 
strawberry bed, in plain sight; and the 
Dooley boy, with an air of having just dis- 
covered it, picked it up, and was about to 
make his exit from the garden in the same 
way that he and the ball had entered, —over 
the fence. But the minister called, in a tone 
of vexation :— 

‘*Go out through the gate! You are break- 
ing that fence down, climbing over it as you 
do, nearly every day. If you do not stop it, 
I shall have a bill of expense for repairs.’’ 

‘*Ves, sorr,’’ said the Dooley boy, calmly; 
and he walked around to the front of the 
house, and went out by the gate. 

He left the gate open behind him. But 
the minister did not notice that, and was 
working on his sermon with great fervor, 
when his ears were assailed by a startling 
din in the garden. 

He rushed again to the window, and be- 
held the Dooley’s cow—which commonly 
grazed on the highway, contrary-to law and 
order—crashing and stamping around among 
the vegetables and flower-beds, pursued by 
Mrs. Hathaway with a broom, Aunt Maria 
with a feather duster, and Bridget with a 
mop, each loudly lifting her voice against 
the invading cow. 


**Go away! Go away!’’ cried Mrs. Hath- 
away. 

‘*Oh, dear! My pansies! My roses! 
You dreadful creature!’’ shrieked Aunt 
Maria. 

‘‘Took at her, eatin’ up all the cabbages! 
Clear out, you unruly baste!’’ shouted 
Bridget. 


Just then Ernest Hathaway, the minister’s 
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son, coming home from school, arrived upon 
the scene. 

‘*Hi! hi! I?ll head her off!’’ he shouted. 
And he vaulted over the fence, in imitation 
of the Dooley boy. 

Unluckily, the palings of the fence were 
already loosened. They gave way, and pre- 
cipitated Master Ernest into the strawberry 
bed, with a long rent in his new jacket and 
a painful bump on his knee. 

The gaping front gate, left open by the 
Dooley boy, explained the situation. The 
cow was finally expelled by the united efforts 
of the family. Ernest’s knee was bathed 
with arnica, and his jacket mended; and a 
man was called in to repair the damage to 
fence and garden, so far as possible. 

Nearly a week elapsed before the Dooley 
boy ventured again. Then he sauntered past 
the parsonage, and cast a longing glance at 
the strawberry bed. 

It chanced that little Rose came toddling 
at that moment down the garden path, and 
called out to him, in her pretty, cooing lisp: 

‘°Ullo, Timmy! Where ath 700) doin: ?”” 

“*Hullo, Rosie! Come and see me!’’ said 
the Dooley boy, stooping down, and holding 
out his hands to her, between the palings of 
the fence; while a broad grin of genuine 
delight spread over his freckled face. 

The juvenile members of the minister’s 
family were decidedly friendly to the Dooley 
boy. They found a pleasure in his compan- 
ionship for which the most convincing rea- 
sons could be advanced. He could make all 
manner of kites, and braid wonderful whip- 
lashes, construct windmills and other ingeni- 
ous devices. He knew the woods like a wild 
Indian, and could tell the best places to go 
nutting, and where to find wintergreen or 
sassafras or any other woodland treasure. 

As for sweet little Rose, who loved every 
living creature she had ever seen, it was not 
remarkable that the Dooley boy had taken 
a great fancy to her from the moment when 
he first made her acquaintance at the front 
gate. 

Picking two or three big red strawberries, 
Rose squeezed them tightly in her chubby, 
little fist, put the streaming, crimson mass 
into the Dooley boy’s hand, lisping, with a 
seraphic smile :— 

‘*Chawberwies — dood! 
chawberwies!’’ 

This temptation was more than the Dooley 
boy’s flesh and blood could stand. He swal- 
lowed the crushed but enticing fruit, and 
held out his hand for more. 

Rosie, with a gurgle of pleasure, stooped 
down to clutch another berry; and the 
Dooley boy’s mouth watered with eagerness. 
Just then a wrathful voice from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen door exclaimed :— 

‘‘What are ye doin’ there, ye young raskil! 
Get away with your mischief !’’ 

And Bridget came down the garden path 
like a whirlwind, picked up the struggling 
Rosie, and poured out the vials of her scorn. 

‘“You’re the worst, good-for-nothin’ boy 
in this neighborhood! Ain’t you ashamed 
to be makin’ the little innocent help _you 
steal strawberries?’’ 

‘*I didn’t!’’ said the Dooley boy, redden- 
ing under his freckles. ‘‘She give ’em to 
me herself. I never asked her for ’em.’? 


Timmy eat ’um 
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But Bridget bore away the baby, kicking 
and protesting loudly :— 

‘‘No, no! Timmy not bad! Timmy dood 
boy! Rosie gived him chawberwies, —her 
did. ’’ : 

Bridget’s view of the case, however, was 
accepted; and Rosie was told that she must 
have no more to do with the Dooley boy. 

‘* Although, ’’ said gentle Mrs. Hathaway, 
“*T should not wish my little girl to suppose 
there was anything wrong in giving him a 
few strawberries. You should have asked 
mamma’s permission, Rosie dear.’’ 

Emest, however, continued to watch for 
the Dooley boy, and walk with him to 
school, and forgathered with him, in com- 
mon with his mates. His parents did not 
feel like setting any interdiction on his 
friendly intercourse with a schoolmate, ex- 
cept for flagrant cause. 

Such cause appeared to have arisen, when 
Ernest came home, one Saturday afternoon, 
in a state that made his mother and aunt 
look volumes of dismay. He was soaking 
wet from head to foot, and smeared to the 
waist with black mud and green slime. One 
shoe was missing, his white straw hat was 
stained with mud and water, and his face 


was dirty. 
‘“Why, Ernest Hathaway!’’ cried Aunt 
Maria. ‘‘What have you been into now?’’ 


‘I’ve been into the pond-hole down in 
Cedar Swamp, Aunt Maria,’’ said Ernest, 
looking half ashamed and half triumphant. 
‘“*Tim Dooley was telling what a lot of 
white pond lilies he found there, and he 
brought some to Miss Clark yesterday morn- 
ing. She was ever so pleased. So I thought 
I’d try to get some for mother and you, 
auntie; and Tim said he’d help me. We 
went out on some old logs, and got a whole 
armful. I put them in a pail of water, out 
in the woodshed. Come and look, mother.’’ 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 
The Best Tonic. 


is a powerful vitalizing build- 
er, strengthener and sleep 
restorer. It 


ADDS ENERGY 


to the heart and blood, fills 
one with life, and brings back 


the fugitive health. It is in- 
deed the BEST TONIC for 
spring ills. 


At all druggists. 
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‘Yes, dear, presently; but you must get 
on some dry clothes at once,’’ said Mrs. 
Hathaway, with a smile and sarsigh ae elt 
was nice to think of getting us lilies; but 
how did you get so wet?’ 

‘‘Oh! a log turned over and pitched me 
in,’’ said Emest. ‘‘The water’s pretty deep 
there, and it’s all black mud and stuff at the 
bottom; and I lost my shoe. 

“‘But you should see Tim Dooley’s 
clothes! His school suit, too! And he 
hasn’t any other,’’ said Ernest, with a sober 


face. ‘‘My clothes are good stuff, and they 
can be cleaned; but his are spoiled for 
Sure. ’’ 


“*Then you both fell into the water? 
careless boys!’’ said Mrs. Hathaway. 

Emest looked at his mother, and hesitated 
fora moment. Then he said :— 

“*No, mother, Tim didn’t fall in. He 
came in after me. You see, I floundered 
into the deep water; and my feet sunk in the 
mud, and—and—I don’t believe I could have 
got out if it hadn’t been for Tim. He 
floated out a big branch of a tree to hang on 
to, and helped me out of the mud; and, be- 
tween us, we managed to get ashore. Tim 
was all over mud: he looked enough worse 
than I do.”’ 

Mrs. Hathaway had turned pale as Ernest 
gave this account of his narrow escape from 
drowning. And Aunt Maria groaned :— 

“Oh, dear! That dreadful Dooley boy! 
He is always leading you into some trouble 
or mischief, Ernest !’’ 

“T would not say that, Maria dear?’’ 
Mrs. Hathaway, gently interposed. ‘‘I am 
afraid we have misjudged him. A bad boy 
would hardly care to gather lilies for his 
teacher. And it was brave and noble of him 
to risk his life like that for Ernest. We 
must see that he has a new suit of clothes.’’ 

Two days later the Dooley boy became, 
even in the eyes of Aunt Maria, a different 
being from the neighborhood nuisance of the 
past,—a friend to be cherished, encouraged, 
and loved by every member of the minis- 
ter’s family. 

There was a new trolley line through the 
village; and it was Rose’s delight to stand 
at the front gate, and watch the cars go spin- 
ning past. The butcher’s boy had carelessly 
left the gate open. Rosie was consumed 
with curiosity to discover where the bright 
sparks were hidden which flew off the rails 
when the cars went by; and presently she was 
crouching on the forbidden track, poking at 
the rails with a stick. 

Soon there was a humming sound, .which 
gave warning that a car was coming. Aunt 
Maria looked out of the window to see it 
pass, and saw a sight that curdled the blood 
in her veins. 

She saw Rosie sitting on the track, too 
much absorbed to heed the approaching car. 
The motorman was looking at a freckled and 
dirty-faced boy, lounging down the street, 
with both hands in his pockets; and he had 
not discovered the child. 

Aunt Maria ran out, uttering a scream that 
brought the minister from his study. At the 
same moment the freckled boy gave a yell 
that made the motorman turn pale, and put 
on the brakes with all his might. 

It was too late to stop the car. 


What 


Another 
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moment, and it would have been too late to 
save the child. But the boy made one 
spring, —a flying leap,—and snatched her out 
of danger. 

He did not quite clear himself, however. 
Something struck him, as the car whizzed 
past, and sent him staggering half across the 
street. He was half stunned; but he kept 
his feet, and stumbled forward, bearing little 
Rose in his arms. It was the Dooley boy. 

Rosie was crying loudly, but quite un- 
harmed. She was crying not so much from 
fright as from tender pity for the Dooley 
boy; for she looked up into his face, down 
which a stream of blood was trickling, and 
piteously sobbed :— 

““Timmy hurt! 
Poor Timmy!’’ 

‘You dear boy!’’ cried Aunt Maria. 
she, too, began to cry. 

Mrs. Hathaway, clasping Rosie, took the 
Dooley boy into the same embrace, much to 
his surprise. 

He was taken into the house, and the 
blood washed from his face, the cut, which 
was nothing serious, dressed with court-plas- 
ter, the dirt also washed away, and the shock 
of curly brown hair pushed back from the 
well-shaped forehead; and, behold! the 
Dooley boy was a really good-looking boy! 

‘*A brave boy!’’ said the minister, with 
emotion. ‘‘We shall never forget what you 
have done for us, Timothy.’’ 

‘*It’s you that’s good to me, sorr! I’ve 
done a lot of things to plague you; but I—I 
didn’t mean to. I’m sorry I left the gate 
open, so the cow got into your garden. And 
I’m sorry I broke the fence, climbing over ; 
and I’m sorry I picked the strawberries. 
And I’m sorry’’— : 

‘Ves, yes, my boy, I am sure you are 
sorry; and so am I,’’ said Mr. Hathaway, 
seriously. ‘‘I am sorry that I have not 
known you well enough to discover the brave, 
good spirit in you. But I am glad I know it 
now. We will do better after this.’ 

‘*Ves, sorr!’’ said the Dooley boy, drawing 
the sleeve of his ragged jacket across his eyes. 

Recognition and encouragement brought 
out the good that was in him, and it was not 
long before people began to say there was 
not a better behaved boy in town than the 
Dooley boy. 


Timmy face all budgy! 


And 


A True Story. 


‘Oh, if I were only a man!’’ exclaimed 
Rebecca Bates, a girl of fourteen, as she 
looked from the window of a light-house at 
Scituate, Mass., during the War of 1812, and 
saw a British war-ship anchor in the harbor. 

‘“What could you do?’’ asked Sarah Win- 
sor, a young visitor. ‘‘See what a lot of 
them the boats contain, and look at their 
guns!’’ And she pointed to five large boats 
filled with soldiers in scarlet uniforms, who 
were coming to burn the vessels in the harbor 
and destroy the town. 

“‘T don’t care: I’d fight!’’ said Rebecca. 
‘‘1’d use father’s old shot-gun,—anything. 
How still it is in the town! There is not 
a man to be seen!”’ 

‘¢Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers get 


nearer. Then we’ll hear the shots and the 


drum. ’”’ 
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“*The drum!’’ exclaimed Rebecca. ‘‘How 
can they use it? It is here. Father brought 
it home last night to mend. See! They are 


going to burn father’s sloop! Where is that 
drum? I’ve a mind to go down and beat it.’’ 

As flames began to rise from the sloop, the 
ardor of the girls increased. They found the 
drum and an old fife, and, slipping out of 
doors unnoticed by Mrs. Bates, soon stood 
behind a row of sand-hills. 

**Rub-a-dub-dub! Rub-a-dub-dub!’’ went 
the drum; and ‘‘Squeak, squeak, squeak !’’ 
went the fife. 

The Americans in the town thought that 
help had come from Boston, and rushed into 
boats to attack the red-coats. The British 
paused in their work of destruction; and, 
when the fife began to play ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ they scrambled into their boats, 
and rowed in haste to the war-ship, which 
sailed swiftly away.—Wazl and Express. 
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Per order of the Board of Assessors. 

FRANK A. DREW, Secretary. 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev, EowakD EVERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


This World is Full of Beauty. 


If faith and hope and kindness passed us even ’twixt heart 
and heart, 

Up through the eye’s dim blindness how the sudden soul 
should start! 

The dreary, dim, and desolate would wear a sunny bloom; 

And love should spring from buried hate, like flowers from 

winter’s tomb. 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


We hear a cry for bread, with plenty smiling all around. 
Hill and valley in their bounty blush for man with fruitage 
crowned. 
What a merry world it might be, opulent for all and aye, 
With its lands that ask for labor, and its wealth that wastes 
away! 
This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


The leafy tongues of the forest and the flower-lips of the 
sod, 

The happy birds that hymn their raptures in the ear of 
God, 

The summer wind that bringeth music over land and sea, 

Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of Songs to 

me: 

This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above; 
And, if we did our duty, it might be full of love. 


— Gerald Massey. 


Hospital Service. 


In the beginning of war, people of spirit 
who are staying at home begin to inquire, as 
they should do, what they can do for the 
soldier or sailor. This is a great blessing of 
living in a republic, and a republic which 
has no considerable standing army. The 
blessing is that the army and the navy are 
bone of our bone and blood of our blood. 
We do not send any mercenaries to justify 
our conscience at the bar of God or at any 
other bar. The sovereign takes the field in 
person. 

Some of us remember how in the Civil 
War the churches and special Sanitary Com- 
missions, and a thousand other organizations, 
kept up the electric touch between the men 
at the front, whether in tents or in ships, 
and the great body of the people behind 
them. Those who stayed behind were not 
satisfied with offering their prayers for those 
at the front. They were prepared to answer 
the first and the last requisition which could 
be made for their comfort in the field. I 
told in my pulpit last Sunday the story of 
a letter which I received from Mr. John 
Ware, who had the oversight of large hospi- 
tals in Baltimore. He described the tedium 
of life to the persons who were trying to pre- 
pare themselves for new service. I read his 
letter in the pulpit; and I said that, under 
the strict arrangements of the medical ser- 
vice, I thought there would be no great harm 
in sending a few packs of cards to the hos- 
pitals. Half the gentlemen’s clubs in Bos- 
ton responded by sending me down great 
boxes of playing-cards; and I have hardly 
dared to say how many gross of playing-cards 
I put into the hands of tired men, apt to be 
discouraged, as God was their 
bodies for further service. 

In the beginning of this war, which we all 
hope will be so short, the State of Massachu- 


repairing 
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setts has undertaken the preparation of a hos- 
pital-ship which may be in attendance where 
most needed. At the office of the united 
Silver Cross Clubs we issued last week a 
circular, which I will print elsewhere in this 
department, suggesting to different societies 
with which we are in communication what 
they can do, if they wish, in the equipment 
of this hospital. In addition to what is 
stated in that circular, we will say here that 
the very first requisition made on us was for 
old linen. Many a young housekeeper finds 
that, in all the elegant presents made to her 
on her wedding-day, nobody has sent her 
round a rag-bag stored with old rags; and, 
the first time there is a cut finger to be tied 
up, she finds she must send to a shop for 
a piece of new linen. Experienced surgeons 
know perfectly well the value of old sheets, 
old table-cloths, old napkins, and old linen 
in general. The various bureaus which are 
thrown open at the present moment for the 
relief of the army will all be glad of such 
contributions. 

As one reads the history of the magnificent 
administration wrought by the United States 
Sanitary Commission, he finds incidents of 


| interest which help in broad generalizations 


of what war may be made, where there is 
a great inspiration behind it. The very 
name of Sanitary now seems old-fashioned. 
It borrowed that name from the English 
Sanitary Commission, which had been sent 
out under Sidney Herbert’s inspiration, with 
Florence Nightingale as a director. Mr. 
Stillé, in his History of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, says that the work of 
the English Sanitary was ‘‘perhaps the 
grandest contribution ever made by science to 
the practical art of preserving health among 
men required to live together in large 
masses.’’ In cold fact, it proved that the 
work of Florence Nightingale and her friends 
reduced the death-rate in the Crimean service 
from sixty per cent. to one and one-seventh 
per cent. In America it proved that, thanks 
to the intelligent work of the medical staff of 
the army, and to the stimulus and informa- 
tion given by such a power as the Sanitary 
Commission, the whole science of health was 
uplifted. At this moment, when we are 
sending men into tropical latitudes, it is sat- 
isfactory to remember that, in that large 
region between Morris Island and St. Au- 
gustine, on the coast of Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, where we had been told that no 
white person could pass a single night in the 
autumn without critical danger, the Northern 
troops ‘‘remained for years, not only without 
showing any marked ill-effect from the cli- 
mate, but actually exhibiting a sickness rate 
less elevated than that of other divisions of 
the army.’’ Mr. Stillé says definitely, ‘‘The 
experience of Northern troops, not only on 
that coast, but in the Gulf, seems to dis- 
prove the long-cherished theory that it is 
impossible for white persons who are 
strangers to resist the deadly effect of the 
climate. ’’ 

When Vicksburg fell, the profoundest ad- 
miration was excited through the West for 
Grant’s heroes. In an older civilization, 
this admiration would have shown itself in 
the gift of laurels. In our civilization, in 
which the sovereign had taken the field for 
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his own battles, public meetings were held, in 
which people forwarded potatoes, butter, 
pickles, ice, crackers, codfish, lemons, dried 
fruits, or condensed milk. For a hero, low- 
spirited he hardly knows why, it is a good 
thing to be able to temper his diet of salt 
pork with some of the homelike savors. It 
may prove of use, as well as of interest, to 
copy from the memoranda of the Sanitary 
Commission at Vicksburg the various sup- 
plies which were issued—in tons of ice, for 
instance, or in thousands of lemons—in the 
four summer months of Grant’s campaign: 
groceries, wines and liquors, butter, apple 
butter, eggs, pickles, molasses, sauer-kraut, 
potatoes, ale and cider, ice, ‘“comforts, ”’ 
sheets, crackers, codfish, corn-meal, tea, rel- 
ishes, lemons, hospital furniture, fans, 
crutches, mattresses, spices, pillows, drawers, 
farina, sago, etc., bed-sacks, pillow-cases, 
shirts, dressing-gowns, socks, slippers, ban- 
dages, fruit, dried fruit, dried beef, con- 
densed milk. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Kowaliga. 


The generous people of Boston and vicin- 
ity who helped Mr. William E. Benson last 
fall in his efforts to raise money for the 
industrial work of the Kowaliga Industrial 
School are entitled to know that he was suc- 
cessful in raising $1,600 for that work. Mr. 
Benson is an industrious and intelligent 
young man, with his ambition for the educa- 
tion of the hands of his people whetted by 
the influence of Booker T. Washington, who 
is the chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Kowaliga School. The effort there has 
been to make the negroes help themselves, 
and they have contributed a great proportion 
of the expense of founding and running the 
school thus far. Mr. Benson does not be- 
lieve in giving away even second-hand cloth- 
ing. He had forty barrels of such garments 
sent to him by friends in the North, of 
which he writes: ‘‘We realized $300 by sell- 
ing the articles for a small sum, enough to 
have the people feel that they have in some 
degree earned them, and still put them 
within the reach of all. In this way we 
have got money that would have found its 
way, not into our school, bat would have 
been thrown away for tobacco, snuff, whis- 
key, etc. So you see that we have actually 
made the people help themselves in this way. 
I have already secured the most of our in- 
dustrial outfit. The people are very much 
encouraged over my success in the North, 
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and it will be an easy thing for us to have | 


them do more for themselves; and, as soon 
as they are through with crops, we shall 
begin work on the new building. ’’ 


To the Lend a Hand Clubs. 


My dear Madam,— The Volunteer Aid 
Society of the State of Massachusetts pro- 
poses to fit out a hospital ship for service in 
the present war, first on the coast of New 
England, and, if needed, anywhere on the 
Atlantic Ocean. Of course, we hope we 
shall not need it; but, relying on the energy 
of our clubs, I have notified the secretary of 
the board that we will make up all the sheet- 
ing, shirting, and flannel which they will 
send to us for articles needed on the hospi- 
tal. This means sheets, pillow-cases, night- 
shirts, and other underwear, towels, etc., for 
one hundred men. 

I address this note to you to ask if you 
will like to furnish any of these articles. 
This office will be the bureau for receiving 
and supplying. We shall be glad if you can 
furnish the materials and the work. But, if 
you prefer to have us furnish the materials, 
we will send toe your order what you are will- 
ing to undertake. 

EDWARD E. HALE, Pres. 
Mrs. BERNARD WHITMAN, Sec’y. 

14 Bedford Street, Boston, May rz, 1898. 


H. Tambs Lyche. 


On the morning of Saturday, April 16, 
there died at Nordstrand, near Christiania, 
in Norway, one of the most remarkable of 
our younger ministers. Mr. Lyche studied 
for our ministry in the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School during the years 1893 and 1894. 
He was then called to the church in Janes- 
ville, Wis., and afterward ministered to the 
parish in Warwick, Mass. Upon resigning 
his pastorate in Warwick, he returned to his 
native Norway, where for a number of years 
he has been editor of the well-known maga- 
zine, Kringsjaa. Shortly before his death 
he was called to the charge of the leading 
daily journal in Norway. His death was the 
result of a severe cold, terminating in a 
quick consumption. His remains, after a 
service had been conducted by Rev. Kristofer 
Janson, the Unitarian minister in Chris- 
tiania, were taken to Gothenburg, Sweden, 
for cremation, as such was the wish of our 
friend. On his bier were placed wreaths by 
the Unitarian society in Christiania, the 
Kringsjaa, the Technical School, the journal- 
ists of the city, and many others. 

Although Mr. Lyche has been taken away 
at the beginning of what had every promise 
of a brilliant career,—for men of influence 
everywhere throughout Norway had begun to 
listen to his word,—and leaving behind 
him one of the bravest of women, who is 
also a graduate of the Meadville Theologi- 
cal School, and three of the dearest of chil- 
dren, —he went, not only without a murmur, 
but with a resignation and trustfulness which 
all wondered at, and which convinced many 
of the truth and power of our liberal faith. 
And this is the message which, with his 
dying breath, he sent across the ocean to me, 
and which I give to you, ‘‘I have found our 
faith good to live by, and I find it good to 
die by.’’ So grateful was he for all the 
good and beauty God had permitted him to 
enjoy that he felt he had no right to pray for 
more. 

For fifteen years we have been bosom 
friends; and so highly did I value his word 
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that I have never destroyed a letter or pos- 
tal card of the many he wrote me, but have 
preserved them among my most precious 
treasures. His mind was wonderfully broad 
and clear, but what in him most appealed to 
me was the marvellous purity of his whole 
being. He was the embodiment of humil- 
ity. Although he aspired to liberate Nor- 
way, and was in a fair way of doing so, he 
would have been content to minister to a few 
souls in a small New England parish. His 
heart was in New England; for here were 
spent the happiest days of his life, and here 
he became acquainted with our great seer 
who has opened the eyes of so many of us. 
Lyche never wearied of singing the praises 
of Emerson, in whom he saw the prophet of 
the future. 

It was characteristic of our friend that, as 
soon as he realized that quiet and rest would 
not save his life, he preferred to use his 
remaining days in farewell talks with his 
friends. One after another were sent for; 
and he talked to them of all the things he 
most loved,—his faith, hopes, plans, politi- 
cal and social questions. And then, that 
nothing might be left undone, he sent mes- 
sages to his many friends, whether near or 
far. Thus he died, as he had lived, literally 
giving himself to his friends. To have 
known such a man is worth having lived; 
and, now that he has been lifted up from the 
earth, it becomes our duty and our joy to 
make ourselves worthy of his eternal compan- 
ionship. James C. DUNCAN. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Anniversary Week. 
Programme of meetings compiled from 
notices received at this office. 


HOSPITALITY. 


The American Unitarian Association Build- 
ing, No. 25 Beacon Street, will be open during 
the week until 7 P.M. daily. All are welcome. 
The secretary of the Association, owing to his 
attendance upon the various meetings, will be 
unable to keep his usual office hours; but the 
assistant secretary will be in his office every 
day except Tuesday. Sunday-school workers 
are cordially invited to visit the rooms of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society in this build- 
ing. 

As for many years past, the Boston Young 
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Men’s Christian Union also offers the hospitality 
of its rooms, 48 Boylston Street (near Tremont 
Street), to the clergy and laity of all denomina- 
tions—both ladies and gentlemen—who may be 
visiting Boston during Anniversary Week. 


Monpbay, May 


22 


23. 

8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Edward E. Hale. 

10.30 A.M. Ministerial Union in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. Annual meeting. 
The address will be given by Prof. Francis A. 
Christie, Subject, “The Relation of the So- 
cial Question to the Genesis of Christianity.” 

2 P.M. National Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. Public meet- 
ing, Second Church. An informal reception 
will be held at the close of the meeting. All 
interested are cordially invited. 

4 P.M. Ministerial reception. The Boston 
Association of Ministers will give a reception to 
all visiting brethren in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, corner Exeter and 
Newbury Streets. The hospitalities on this 
occasion are provided by Rev. E. E. Hale, 
D.D. Subject, “ Vital Religion,” introduced by 
the moderator, Rey. Charles F. Dole. Supper 
at 6. 

7-30 P.M. The annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Temperance Society will be held in King’s 
Chapel. In addition to the election of officers, 
addresses will be made by Rev. F. A. Hinckley 
of Philadelphia, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker 
of Troy, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Haverhill, Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, and others. Members and 
friends are cordially invited to be present. 


TUESDAY, MAY 24. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. 

9.30 AM. Annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. Ad- 
dress of welcome. Business and reports. 

1 p.M.* The annual dinner and social reunion 
of the Ministers’ League will be held at Hotel 
Thorndike. Addresses will be given upon 
“The Work of the Liberal Minister To-day.” 
Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. A. W. Gould, and © 
others will speak. All ministers are welcome. 

2.30 P.M. American Unitarian Association, 
Tremont Temple. Addresses on “Types of 
Missionary Work” by Rev. W. M. Brundage 
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of Albany, Rev. George W. Kent of Wor- 
cester, Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Farmington, and 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D. 

7.30 P.M. Evening session of the American 
Unitarian Association, Tremont Temple. There 
will be a full religious service. The annual ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
D.D. Mr. L. S. Thompson, organist, and the 
choir of Arlington Street Church, will assist in 
the service. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 25. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. A. L. Hudson. 

10 A.M. Berry Street Conference (for minis- 
ters only), Arlington Street Church. Address 
by Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. Subject, ‘‘The 
Value of Historical Study to the Liberal Min- 
ister.” 

1p.M. Annual meeting and dinner of Mead- 
ville Theological School Alumni Association at 
Hotel Bellevue. There will be three brief ad- 
dresses from members of the alumni on sub- 
jects connected with the work of the ministry 
and the interests of the school. 

3 P.M. Forty-ninth anniversary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission to the Children of the Destitute, 
Arlington Street Church. 

3 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union. 
Annual meeting, chapel of Second Church. 
Public welcome. All visiting ministers espe- 
cially invited. 

3 P.M. Annual meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Clubs, Park Street Church. Rev. E. E. Hale 
will preside. Reports of the work and ad- 
dresses by Rev. Wm. E. Barton, Rev. Rufus B. 
Tobey, Miss Sarah Brigham, Rev. Wm. A. 
Williams, and others. 

5 P.M. The Massachusetts Convention of 
Congregational Ministers (of which all ministers 
of Congregational churches in the State—Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian—are ex-oficio members) 
will hold its annual business meeting in the 
Supreme Judicial Court Room, in the Suffolk 
County Court House, Boston. (Enter at the 
door on Somerset Street.) 

7-45 P.M. Young People’s Religious Union. 
Public rally. Second Church. Speakers: 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, on “Truth”; Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, on “Our Plans”; Mr. 
Walter P. Eaton, on “Service.” Fine singing, 
led by chorus of forty voices. All young 


people’s societies near Boston not belonging 
to the Union are invited to send representa- 
tives, who will have all privileges except 
voting. 

8 to 10 P.M. Public anniversary reception 
of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
(47th year), Union Building, 48 Boylston Street. 
The occasion will be entirely informal, social, 
and musical. No addresses. The public is 
cordially invited. 


THURSDAY, MAY 26. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting at King’s 
Chapel, conducted by Rev. Charles A. Allen. 

9.30 A.-M. Moral Education Society, Lori- 
mer Hall, Tremont Temple. - Business meeting. 

10 A.M. Moral Education Society, Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple. Public meeting. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, Rabbi Fleischer, and others. 

11 A.M. Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers. The Convention Sermon 
will be preached at the South Congregational 
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Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
by Rev. Henry F. Jenks, of Canton. 

2 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
King’s Chapel. Opening remarks by the presi- 
dent, Rev. E. A. Horton. Twenty-minute ad- 
dresses by: Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton, Mass.,—subject, “Ailments of Sunday- 
schools”; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Secretary of 
the Unitarian Association,—subject, “The Ulti- 
mate Purpose of Sunday-schools”; Mrs. Robert 
H. Davis, New York City,—subject, “Women 
and the Work of the Sunday-school”; Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, New York City,—subject, 
“Educational Value of the Advanced Class.” 
Mr. Origen B. Young, organist. 

3.30 P.M. Free Religious Association, Small 
Hall, Parker Memorial Building, Berkeley Street, 
corner of Appleton. Business meeting. 

5 P.M. Unitarian Festival, Music Hall. Mel- 
vin O. Adams, Esq., will preside. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, and others will speak. 


FRIDAY, MAY 27. 


8.45 A.M. Devotional meeting, King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

10 A.M. Free Religious Association, Steinert 
Hall. Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson will 
preside. Subject, “International Ethics; or, The 
Influence of the Free Religious Spirit in the 
Settlement of International Questions.” Speak- 
ers, Mr. M. D. Conway of London, B. F. True- 
blood, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Mr. Leo Wiener, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the Swami Abhe- 
dananda. 

10 A.M. Massachusetts Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society, annual meeting at 25 Beacon Street. 

12M. Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen, annual meeting at 25 
Beacon Street. 


3 P.M. Free Religious Association, in Stein- 
ert Hall. Subject, “The Right Use of Sun- 
day.” Speakers, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Rev. 


B. Fay Mills, Rev. George E. Fifield (Interna- 
tional Religious Liberty Association), Rev. 
Samuel M. Crothers. 

4 P.M. Installation of Rev. James Eells at 
the First Church. The sermon will be preached 
by Rev. Francis G. Peabody. 

6 p.M. Free Religious Association. The 
festival will take place in Parker Memorial 
Building, Berkeley Street. Speaking at eight 
o’clock. Dr. Lewis G. Janes will preside. Sub- 
ject, “Influence of the Puritan and Transcen- 
dentalist in Home and School.” There will be 
brief addresses by the Swami Abhedananda, 
Mr. Leo Wiener, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. 
Henrotin, Rev. B. Fay Mills, Moncure D. Con- 
way, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Rev. S. M. Crothers, 
and others, 


Dedication of the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. 


The Third Unitarian Church has risen from 
its ashes in a far more beautiful form and in 
a far better location than it had before. Its 
new home is on Monroe Street, near Garfield 
Park. The building is of red sandstone and 
brick, and is a very successful departure from 
the conventional and ecclesiastical architecture. 
Including the lot, it cost $20,000. Its main 
auditorium is on the second floor, and will seat 
between three and four hundred people. It is 
pleasantly lighted by a dome in the ceiling, 
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which is supported by arches springing from 
the floor. The first floor has ample rooms for 
the Sunday-school and the social life of the 
church. The prompt and successful erection of 
this fine church home speaks well for the faith 
and energy of the little congregation, and is a 
strong testimonial to the excellent work of Mr. 
Blake, who was the pastor for so many years. 

The new home was dedicated Sunday even- 
ing, May 15, with Secretary Eliot to preach 
the sermon, and Mr. Hosmer to address the 
people, while Mr. Effinger made the prayer of 
dedication. The services used were those pre- 
pared by Mr. Fenn for the dedication of Hull 
Memorial Chapel a year ago, and they proved 
quite as impressive now as then. 

The dedication of the church proper was pre- 
ceded by the dedication of the Sunday-school 
rooms on the first floor, where the children 
joined in the responsive services prepared by 
the new minister, Rev. C. F. Southworth, and 
Fenn, Hosmer, and Gould spoke briefly on the 
“Functions of a Liberal Sunday-school.” Mr. 
Fenn took up the educational side, Mr. Hosmer 
the moral training, and Mr. Gould the religious 
development of the child. This special service 
of dedication of Sunday-school rooms, like the 
similar service at Davenport in February, is a 
sign of the growing recognition of the Sunday- 
school as a vital part of the successful church. 

The installation of the new minister, Mr. 
Southworth, took place Tuesday evening, May 
17, with Mr. Crothers to preach the sermon, 
and Secretary Eliot to give the address to the 
people. The right hand of fellowship was 
given by Mr. Fenn, while the welcome to the 
city was extended by Mr. Jones of All Souls’ 
as one of the earlier generation of ministers. 
The fact that the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence was holding its annual session at the same 


RRUBIfoAM 


has attained its won- 
derful popularity as a den- 
tifrice because it is dainty, 


delicious, fragrant, harm- 
less and efficient. 


RuBifoam 


preserves and whitens the 
teeth, > keeps” (theseaunss 
healthy, the breath pure, 
and prevents decay. 


Popular price, z5c. 


Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial 


Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


TO LET IN READING, MASS. 


A nine-room house, with bath and mod i 
I r ; 1 : ern conveniences, 
On line of electric cars. Eight minutes’ walk from aioe 
on Boston & Maine R.R. Churches, school, and post- 
office within 5 minutes’ walk. Eleven miles from Boston. 


Apply to Mrs. F. F. Brown, 6 Lowell Street, Reading, 
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time as the installation gave a wider audience, 
and spread more broadly the influence of these 
inspiring services. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ 
The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, May to. There were present Messrs. 
Batchelor, Brown, Butler, S. A. Eliot, Fox, 
Garver, Hosmer, Little, Lyman, Savage, 
Slicer, and Stone, and Mrs. Catlin, Mrs. 
Hooper, and Mrs. Wells, Mrs Hooper in the 
chair. 
The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of April, 1898 :— 


REPORT. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand April 1...-..... derele sinteacisins tinier sininceretsies $6,751.66 
rom contributions and investmerfts ........ 24,754.66 
fromisale of books; etc... <s .c.- sess cece ceees 595-49 
$32,101.81 


EXPENDITURES. 


For missionary purposes, salaries, and expenses $5,654.62 


RGIS CLG xc Creeee tras tro aati wade eats ae.6 Sis! since 1,651.24 
KEIMVESHMENT OF LUNGS vic cle cine wviels sons cine eos 3,952.25 

payment on account loan Church Building 
Gan Pend vcleaaieietee tarde 6 oe ranean asehos: 20,500.00 
WaahOn an da. so-cleawl cachsecie seta swon evicitcetrergctsicss 343.70 
$32,101.81 


The principal business of the meeting was 
the consideration of the income and expendi- 
ture and the preparation of the budget for the 
coming year. The various committees of the 
home missionary departments, having care- 
fully considered the work in their depart- 
ments for the new year, reported the follow- 
ing limits of appropriations, which were 
adopted: publication, $4,500; New England, 
$9,500; Middle, $8,050; Southern, $2, 500; 
Western, $8,000; Pacific, $3,800. The bud- 
get of $3,700 for foreign missions had al- 
ready been adopted at a previous meeting. 

The president appointed Mr. Charles H. 
Porter of Quincy and Henry F. Miller of 
Boston a committee to audit the treasurer’s 
accounts. 

A vote was passed authorizing the treasurer 
to receive and receipt for the bequest of 
$3,000 from the late Nancy Brackett of 
Quincy. The secretary reported the arrange- 
ments and programme for the annual meet- 
ing, and a small appropriation was made to 
meet expenses. 

A resolution was received from the direc- 
tors of the Middle States Conference, which 
was referred to the secretary for further corre- 
spondence. 

A communication was received from a spe- 
cial committee of the Women’s National 
Alliance, asking that a room in the Head- 
quarters’ Building be set aside for the use of 
the Alliance; and the matter was referred to 
the secretary, with power. 

The secretary reported the gift of a plaster 
bust of Dr. E. E. Hale; and the treasurer 
was instructed to procure a pedestal for it, 
and also a flag and pole for the building. 

On motion of Mr. Brown the trustees of 
the Church Building Loan Fund were in- 
structed to amend the rules, so as to permit 
of larger loans, when: deemed desirable by 
the members of the board. 

The treasurer was authorized to cancel a 
number of appropriations uncalled for, and 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 


SONS & 60, 


The Oldest and Largest Carpet House in New England, 


Our Bargains for the Ensuing Week are: 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


60 patterns to select from of the Highest 
Grade American Brussels at 


$1.00 


40 patterns to select from of Standard Ameri- 
can Brussels at 


85c. 
CRETONNE BARGAINS 


Beginning Monday Morning, 


We will offer over 1,800 yards of FRENCH and 
ENGLISH CRETONNES at greatly reduced 
prices. 

To make easy re: they have been divided 
into FIVE LOTS, as follows: 


LOT 1—Consists of 288 yards Cretonne, 
which has been sold at $0e. and 
374. per yard to be closed 
out at, per yard, : i 9c 
2—Consists of 755 yards Cretonne, 
which has been sold at 374e., 
rial and dow per yard, 
to be closed out at, pst 
Wel 65 5 23C 
LOT 8—Consists of 416 yards Cretonne, 
which has been sold at 75e. per, 


yard, to be closed out at, ' 36c 


per yard, 
LOT 4—Consists of 44 yards of Double 
Width Cretonne, eulat price, 


1.00 per yard. To 
aoe out at, per eee ° 5 Oc 
LOT 5—Consists of 416 yards Double 
Width ete regular prices 
were $1. 25, $1.50, $2 00 and 


PER 
YARD. 


PER 
YARD. 


LOT 


JAPANESE JUTE RUGS, 


Sizes. 


2 x4 feet . 
23x5 feet 
3 x6 feet 
6 x73 feet . . 
9 x]2 feet. . 9.75 
12x15 feet . 17.50 


Just the thing for summer homes in the coun- 
try or at the seashore, and better value for the 
money than any other low-priced Rug; also a 


EXTRA QUALITY 
CHINESE WOOL RUGS, 


in sizes ranging from 3x5 up to 12x12 feet 
square. 


STRAW MATTINGS, 


By the whole roll of 40 yards, as follows :— 


Lot 1 $3.50 
Lot 2 6.00 
Lot 3 7.00 


And upwards. These prices are quoted 
on fresh, desirable 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE 


Mattings, and are less than the cost of importa- 
tion to-day. 


Prices. 


$0.75 
1.25 
1.75 
4.25 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN IN 


Jointless 


A eee 75c China Matting, 


I@- All goods delivered free within 
10 miles of owr store. 


1i@- We give customers just what 
we advertise, whether it be 
quantity, quality, or price. 


Good quality, at 


[5c. 


PER 
YARD 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 6 


IMPORTERS, 


JOBBERS, 


RETAILERS, CARPETS 


AND UPHOLSTERY, 


658 WASHINCTON STREE 


OPPOSITE 
53 BOYLSTON ST. 
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$117.41 was appropriated for the expenses of 
the Ladies’ Commission. 

The secretary was authorized to print and 
distribute reports of the annual meeting. 

The secretary called attention to the fact of 
the withdrawal, after the next annual meet- 
ing, of Mrs. S. E. Hooper, vice-president, 
Mr. Arthur T. Lyman, Rev. George Batch- 
elor, and Rev. Ellery C. Butler from the 
directors, and extended to them the thanks of 
the board for their assiduous devotion to the 
best interests of the Association. Adjourned. 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


The annual meeting is at 3 P.M., Wednes- 
day, in the chapel of the Second Church, 
Copley Square, Boston. Each union is en- 
titled to three delegates. Besides the official 
reports, -six district reports, covering the 
whole field, will be given by selected repre- 
sentatives, several important matters will 
cause a lively discussion, and the far-away 
unions will send greetings. The public is 
welcome. Invitation is given to young peo- 
ple’s societies of any church not belonging to 
us to send a representative. Visitors en- 
titled to-all privileges except that of voting. 

The big public rally in the same church, at 
8.45 P.M., will doubtless crowd the building. 
Rey. J. T. Sunderland of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
our eloquent and enthusiastic field agent in 
the West, will speak on ‘'Truth,’’ Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, the retiring president, 
will discuss ‘‘Our Plans,’’ and Mr. Walter 
P. Eaton of the Reading (Mass.) Union will 
present ‘‘Service.’’ The singing will be led 
by a chorus of forty voices. If the young 
men in business cannot come to the annual 
meeting, they must come to the rally. Please 
see that your union does its part to make 
these meetings a success. 

Among the questions which should receive 
careful attention at the annual meeting are: 

How can churches be induced to form 
unions? 

How better organize those already formed? 

How make the members loyal to the 
church, and the church loyal to the members? 

How bring the unions into close friendli- 
ness with each other? 

How enrich and enlarge our ‘‘Hymnal and 
Liturgy’’? 

How can 
more helps? 

Ifow secure a specific work to tax the in- 
terest of all the unions? 

How get a sufficient income to do anything? 


the National Union furnish 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


May 29, Memorial Sunday, ‘‘The Nation’s 
Heroes. ’’ 


We bring, 
With throbbing hearts and tears that still 
must flow, 
In full-heaped hands, the opening flowers of 
spring, — 


Lilies half-blown, and budding roses, red 
As their young cheeks, before the blood was 


shed 
That lent their morning bloom its generous 
glow. — Holmes. 


Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers: 
Yours has the suffering been; 
The memory shall be ours. 


—Long fellow. 


A test for ‘‘service’’: to put one’s self in 
the background for the sake of a cause; to 
do the work, and let other men have the 
honors; to push at the wheel, and let others 
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do the talking; to go masked, and let others 
attract the attention. That man ‘‘serves.’’ 
The board of examination finds him out only 
when the end comes. Perhaps he is never 
found out. He just serves.—MVew Unity 
(adapted). 


“«Smiles can conquer the world easier than 
legions of soldiers. The world’s benefactors 
are its peacemakers, who in time of great 
crises have saved the day.’’ 

Not his beneath the blood-red star 
To win the soldier’s envied scar: 
Unarmed, he battled for the right, 
In Duty’s never-ending fight. 


—Holmes. 
Whitman’s ‘‘My Captain’’; Lowell’s 
‘*Commemoration Ode’’ ; Longfellow’s 
“Ship of State; Callton’s ‘‘Cover them 


over.’’ 


Long may the custom of commemorating 
the death of our fallen heroes be kept up! 
and may the loyal, patriotic, courageous, 
heroic, manly, and unselfish spirit which 
were manifested by them be held up as pre- 
cept and example to every youth in our land, 
not only in this generation, but in every gen- 
eration to come. Too much stress cannot be 
laid upon the importance of young people 
cultivating and developing a love for truth, 
right, and justice, and a desire to aid in the 
uplifting of humanity. Let us remember 
there is slavery still existing in the land. 
People who are bound down by the chains 
of ignorance and superstition, upon those 
who have been freed from this bondage, those 
who have had glimpses of the light from the 
new day which is now dawning,—upon them 
rests the responsibility of alleviating and of 
helping to lift the clouds of darkness which 
hang over these others. Teach them not 
only to_use their reason, but to make the 
highest and best use of all the powers given 
them. Teach them to seek none but pure 
influences, and that the best use of such in- 
fluences will make them a strong power in 
the community in-which they dwell! 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


The branches of the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union connected with the following 
churches have fulfilled the requirements of 
Article III. of the constitution, and are entitled 
to representation (three delegates) at the aiinual 
meeting in the Second Church, Boston, Wednes- 
day, May 25. ‘The treasurer wishes to be noti- 
fied at once of any errors or omissions, 

[Those in zta/ics contribute this year for the 
first time. ] 


Andover, N.H. 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Ashby, Mass, 
Athol, Mass. 
Baltimore, Ma. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass, 
Boston, Mass.:— 
Church of the Disciples. 
Second Church. Newton Centre, Mass. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Northampton, Mass. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox- Norton, Mass. 
bury. Norwell, Mass. 
Boston, East, Mass.:— Pembroke, Mass. 
Church of Our Father. Petersham, Mass. 
Boston, South, Mass.:— Pittsfield, Mass. 
Hawes Unitarian Church. Portland, Me. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.:— Providence, R.I,:— 
Unity Church. Westminster Church. 
Chelsea, Mass. Randolph, Mass. 


Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Medfield, Mass, 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wits. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Neponset, Mass. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newport, R.I. 
Newton, Mass. 


Clinton, Mass. Reading, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass, Revere, Mass, 
Concord, Mass. Roslindale, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. Salem, Mass.:— 
Easton, North, Mass. First Church. 
Exeter, N.H. Second Church. 


Farmington, Me. 
Florence, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Littleton, Mass. 


Salem, Ore. 
Scituate, Mass, 
Somerville, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Business Notices. 


For Allaying Hoarseness and Irritation of 


the Throat, ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are won- 


derfully effective. Avoid imitations. 


Visitors to Boston during the coming week will find 
much to interest them at the establishment of Messrs. Gil- 
christ & Co., 5 to 11 Winter Street, in a very large and at- 
tractive display of dry goods, in great variety, latest styles, 
and unsurpassed in quality. In prices this firm challenges 
comparison with any of its competitors. 


The Cost of Sleep.— One of the first rules of health 
enjoins sound sleep at night. This is not always possible 
to the busy, active brain of the average American. But 
sleep can be wooed and most cunningly caught and caged 
by the latest invention in mattress comfort. This is a laid- 
hair, box-spring mattress ; and it makes sleeping luxurious, 
continuous, and refreshing in the extreme. There is only 
one place in this city where such mattresses are made; and 
that is at the Paine warerooms, on Canal Street. They are 
splendidly constructed, and will outlast two ordinary mat- 
tresses. It is really the most economical mattress to buy. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY, MAY 24, 


-TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will hold its 
seventy-third annual meeting in Bostoi, at Tremont 
Temple, on Tuesday, May 24. There will be three 
sessions,—at 9.30 A.M., at 2.30 P.M., and at 7.30 P.M. 

The delegate and life members will occupy, at the morn= 
ing and afternoon sessions, the seats in the body of the 
Temple, and will be admitted by tickets sent them for that 
purpose. Should-any fail to receive such, they can be 
had on application to the Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 


To transact the business of the Association, it is neces- 
sary that the body of the Temple should be reserved for 
members. But the galleries will furnish ample accom- 
modation for others who desire to be present. At the 
evening service all seats will be open to the public. 

At the Morninc Session the Annual Report of the 
Directors, the Secretary, and Treasurer, will be submitted, 
the annual election will be held, and subjects relating to 
the life and prosperity of our churches will be discussed. 

At the AFTERNOON SEssION there will be addresses on 
“Types of Missionary Work” by Rev. W. M. Brun- 
dage of Albany, Rev. George W. Kent of Worcester, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay of Farmington, Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, and Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D. 

At the Evenrne Sxssron there will be a full religious 
service. The annual sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D. Mr. L. S. Thompson, organ- 
ist, and the choir of Arlington Street Church, will assist 
in the service. 


UNITARIAN FESTIVAL, 


Thursday, May 26, 1898, 


AT 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 


AT 5 O'CLOCK. 
MELVIN O. ADAMS, Esq., will preside. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Jut1an C. Jaynzs, 
Rey. SamuEv A. Evrort, and others will speak. 

Tickets will be for sale at the bookstore of Messrs. 
Wm. B. Clarke & Co., Park Street, corner of Tremont 
Street, on and after Monday, May 16, from 9 to 4, at the 
usual prices. $2.50 te the tables, $1.00 for first balcony, 
50 cents to second balcony. 

Tickets to Clergymen by correspondence only. 


FREDERICK W. Porter, Sec’y. 
82 Water St., Boston. 


ees 
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Union Twill, 
Taffeta 


AND 


Spitalfield 
Silk 
Umbrellas, 
Gentlemen, 
$2.00. 


An Umbrella made as these are, 
from the renowned Silks we enumer- 
ate, for Two Dollars, is a rarity. We 
purchased an unusually large output 
from a well-known manufacturer, 
and the sale which we advertised ear- 
lier in the month disposed of a great 
number. It now culminates in a 
limited quantity remaining, which we 
shall close out during Anniversary 
Week at this low price. The frames 
are paragon, made of steel, as are 
also the rods; they roll very closely ; 
ate in 26 and 28 inch sizes, and the 
natural wood, horn, and ivory handles 
are sterling silver trimmed, 

These umbrellas are splendid value 
in every way, and gentlemen should 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
purchase at the above remarkable 


"A.SHUMAN 
2 CO. 


Shuman Corner. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONVENTION AND FESTIVAL 


OF THE 


Free Religious Association of America 


WILL BE HELD IN 


ISjOFS Be@) ayy 
On Thursday and Friday, May 26 and 27. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


For the hearing of Reports, the Election of Officers, etc., 
will be held on Thursday, at 3.30 o’clock, in the small hall 
of the Parker Memorial Building. It is hoped the attend- 
ance will be large. 


THE CONVENTION, 
Friday, May 27. 


The: MorninG Sesston will begin at ten o’clock in 
Steinert Hall. Col. THomas Wenrwortu H1cGrInson 
will preside. Subject, ‘International Ethics; or, The 
Influence of the Free Religious Spirit in the Settlement 
of International Questions.” 


SPEAKERS. 

1. Mr. Moncure D. Conway, of London, 

2. Benjamin F, Trueblood, LL.D. (Secretary of Ameri- 
can Peace Society). 

3. Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin (President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs). 

4. Mr. Leo Wiener, of Harvard University. 

5. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

6. The Swami Abhedananda, of India. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 
3 o'clock. Subject, “The Right Use of Sunday.’’ 


SPEAKERS. 


1. Prof, A. E. Dolbear of Tufts College. 

2. Rev. B. Fay Mills. 

3. Rey. George E. Fifield (International Religious Lib- 
erty Association). 

4. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers. 


THE FESTIVAL 


Will take place at Parker Memorial Building (in the 
Lower Hall), Berkeley Street, Friday, May 27, at six 
o’clock p.m. “Speaking at eight o’clock. 

Dr. Lewis G. JANES, a vice-president of the Associa- 
tion, will preside. Subject, “Influence of the Puritan and 
Transcendentalist in Home and School.”’ 

There will be brief addresses by the SwAmi Abhedananda, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mr. Leo Wiener, Mrs. Henrotin, 
Rey. B. Fay Mills, Moncure D. Conway, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Rev. S. M. Crothers, and others. 

Tickets, One Dollar each (including collation), may be 
obtained at the stores of Messrs. John C. Haynes & Co. 
on Washington or on Court Street or by mail of Albert S. 
Parsons, Lexington, Mass. No tickets will be sold for the 
supper after 2 p.M.on Friday. This rule is necessary in 
order to prevent overcrowding. 

All Friends of Liberal Thought are Cordially Invited. 

Admission tickets to hear the speeches—50 
cents each—may be obtained as above or at the 
door. 


1849 THE CHILDREN’S MISSION. 1898 


The Forty-ninth Anniversary of THE CHILDREN’s Mis- 
SION TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 2s, at 3 o’clock, at the 
Arlington Street Church. 

A report of the year’s work will be given; and short 
addresses will be made by Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, and other 
friends. 

Attractive music, vocal and instrumental, by Master 
Gerald Lambert,—the boy vocalist,—Miss Ella M. Cham- 
berlin, and the Misses McLaughlin, under the direction of 
Mr. George Mendall Taylor. 

Singing by children of the Mission. 


Wo. H. Batpwin, President. 
Wo. Crossy, Superintendent. 


THE annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society will be held at King’s Chapel, Monday 
evening, May 23, at 7.300’clock. In addition to the election 
of officers, addresses will be made by Rev. F. A. Hinckley 
of Philadelphia, Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker of Troy, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore of Haverhill, and others. Members 
and friends are cordially invited to be present. 
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Unitarian Sunday - School Society, 


Seventy-first Anniversary Meeting, 
KING’S CH4PEL, BOSTON, 
Thursday, May 26, 1898, at 2 p.m. 


Speakers and Topics. 
Opening remarks by the President, Rev. Epwarp A. 
Horton, followed by 
Twenty-minute addresses : 
Rev. Jutian C. JAyNnEs, West Newton, Mass. Sub- 
ject, “‘Ailments of Sunday Schools.’? 


Rey. Samuer A. Extor, Secretary of the Unitarian 
Association. Subject, ‘The Ultimate Purpose of Sunday 
Schools.’”’ 


Mrs. Ropert H. Davis, New York City. 
““Women and the Work of the Sunday School.” 


Rev. Tuomas R. Sricer, New York City. Subject, 
“Educational Value of the Advanced Class.” 


Mr. OriGEn B. Youna, Organist. 
The public cordially invited. 


Subject, 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congre- 
gational Ministers (of which all ministers of Congrega- 
tional churches— Unitarian as well as Trinitarian —in 
the State are ex-officio members) will hold its annual 
business meeting in the Supreme Judicial Court Room, in 
the Court House, Pemberton Square, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, May 25, at 5 P.M. 

(Enter at the door on Somerset Street.) 

The Convention Sermon will be preached at the South 
Congregational Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, on Thursday morning, May 26, at 11 o’clock, by 
Rey. Henry F. Jenks, of Canton. 


THE Society for the Relief of Aged and 
Destitute Clergymen will hold its annual meeting at the 
Rooms of the American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, on Friday, May 27, at 12 M. 

< Henry F. Jenks; Sec’y. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary 


Society will hold its annual meeting for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it at the Rooms of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Friday, 


May 27, at 10 A.M. 
NATHANIEL SEAVER, JR., Sec’y. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
- ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Established 
1859. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 
Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


AN EXPERIENCED NURSE 
would like an invalid or aged person to care for at her 
home. ‘Terms reasonable. Address ‘‘M. J. D.,’’ 62 Har- 
VARD STREET, BROOKLINE, 


WANTED 


To buy several copies of W. yy oe LIFE OF 
1gS HANDASYD PERKINS, 2 Vols., Boston, 1851. 
ye ee ; DAVIS L.’ JAMES, 


127.W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The National Alliance. 


At the regular monthly meeting at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, on May 13, 1898, 
fifteen members were present, including the 
vice-president of the Rocky Mountain Sec- 
tion. 

The annual public meeting in Anniversary 
Week will be held in the Second Church, 
Boston, on Monday, May 23, at two o’clock 
p.M. Members of the Alliance and all inter- 
ested in the work are cordially invited to 
attend the meeting, and an informal recep- 
tion to be held after the exercises in the 
church are concluded. The Executive Board 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street at ten o’clock 
on Friday, May 27; and the regular June 
meeting will be omitted. 

A letter from the director for New Hamp- 
shire announced the formation of the fif- 
teenth Branch in that State. Francestown is 
now the youngest Branch; and secretaries are 
desired to write to the president, Mrs. W. F. 
Place, or to the secretary, Mrs. P. L. Clark. 
The Unitarian society at Francestown is 
small; but ‘‘they are brave, earnest souls, 
ready to do all they can, and make any sacri- 
fices for the church and the blessed faith of 
Unitarianism.’’ The little group forming 
the Alliance Branch is welcomed to the fel- 
lowship of the national body. A new 
Branch has also been organized in Erie, Pa., 
secretary, Mrs. R. S. Proude, 527 West 17th 
Street. This is the fourth Branch in the 
State, and is one of the results of the great 
‘*Middle States movement.’’ The Commit- 
tee on Appeals indorses the request received 
from the Unitarian society at Gouverneur, 
N.Y., through Mrs. Hannah Priestley Cat- 
lin. The society has ‘‘just secured and paid 
for a suitable site on which to erect a modest 
chapel,’’ and now asks ‘‘the Alliance 
- Branches to lend a hand, even if the contri- 
butions be small.’’ ‘‘If our people,’’ says 
Mrs. Catlin, ‘‘had as much means as they 
have earnestness, we should not have to make 
this appeal for outside help.’’ 

A letter was read from Unity Circle, say- 
ing that this Branch had become actively 
interested in the First Parish Church, Lan- 
caster, N.H., and requesting that appeals 
received from it might be submitted to Unity 
Circle. It was voted that any appropriations 
received for Lancaster should be sent to 
Unity Circle. 4.8.—Unity Circle is con- 
nected with no church, but is an independent 
Branch, composed of former members of the 
Church of the Unity Branch, Mr. Savage’s 
old Boston church. 

The minister who preached last summer at 
Sullivan, Me., is desirous that a small organ 
be given to the church in that town. Several 
Branches have contributed to this already, 
but the sum raised is not yet sufficient. 
Branches who have not heard of this appeal 
before are notified that any gift to help this 
plan to completion will be acceptable. 

The Post-office Mission Committee reported 
that the Middle States Committee have now 
sent all their names, and the directory is 
each day proving its great usefulness. 

The Cheerful Letter Committee reported 
a most successful winter. Many public 
schools in the West have been reached, and 
public libraries planned, with the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers. There is an increasing 
demand for educational books. The work of 
the Cheerful Letter is interesting many young 
people in regular church work. 

Miss Merrill announced that the Branch at 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
had sent to the Branch at Chattanooga a 
framed picture of Edward Everett Hale. 
This was a most appropriate gift, as the 
society at Chattanooga had originated in 
a Ten Times One Club. At the same time 
the Branches in the Suffolk Conference added 
the gift of a picture of Channing in a com- 
panion frame. ‘These pictures will be much 
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appreciated at this time, when the Branch at 
Chattanooga is trying to renovate the church. 

The secretary reported that the Women’s 
Unitarian Conference of the Pacific Coast, 
while in session on April 30, had sent cor- 
dial and fraternal greetings to the National 
Alliance. 

The monthly letter from Rev. Mr. Gibson 
was read, telling of his work and various 
‘meetings. An appreciative letter from a 
gentleman in Appalachicola and another from 
one of Mr. Gibson’s hearers in Edwards were 
read. Each writer indorsed the work being 
done by Mr. Gibson, and declared himself 
ready to give financial support to such work, 
believing it to be of great use. The Alli- 
ance is assured of the value of this truly 
missionary work, and recommends its future 
maintenance. 

RKeports were received from the Middle 
States Branches, now closing the season’s 
meetings. At Albany the subjects recently 
considered have been ‘‘Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’’ and ‘‘Free Kindergartens.’’ The Pas- 
tor’s Aid Committee has made thirty-seven 
calls. The Philanthropic Committee has 
made and distributed clothing, and provided 
books for the Sunday-school. The Enter- 
tainment Committee has had an anniversary 
supper, and been able to give $50 for church 
music. The Post-office Mission has ex- 
changed Mr. Brundage’s sermons for some of 
Mr. Mann’s at Omaha, and also distributed 
1,090 of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion tracts at the church door. Troy reports 
an annual meeting, and a visit to Albany for 
the anniversary. 

The director mentions enthusiastically a 
visit with the Middle States vice-president 
to the Branch at Newburg, and the interest 
of the work there. Ithaca has enjoyed a fine 
lecture given for the Alliance by the pastor. 
Subject, ‘‘With Blanket and Camera in the 
Arizona Wonderland.’’ Syracuse reports 
meetings closed with a membership of sixty- 
nine, and much interest in the work. At 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, the mem- 
bership is now fifty-one. Post-office Mission 
Committee has over three hundred names on 
the lists, a society recently formed from cor- 
respondents in Sanborn, Ia., 6,880 sermons 
and goo Registers and Unitarians distributed. 
Benevolent Committee has made and distrib- 
uted 300 garments. 

At Orange, N.J., the Branch has very thor- 
oughly studied Mr. Chadwick’s ‘‘ Unitarian- 
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ism, Old and New,’’ and had a pleasant 
visit and talk from the AUtLhOra eet Hacken- 
sack the Branch of fifteen has been reading 
the Life of Channing, and making articles 
for a sale. ‘‘The Unitarian movement is 
unpopular in this town, and the women suffer 
some discouragement in their efforts to sus- 
tain a church with very few members.’’ At 
Rutherford the Branch meets once in two 
weeks, with good attendance and members 
interested. Mr. Badger has given regularly 
a short address on ‘‘Evolution,’’ and a four 
o’clock tea has added sociability. Passaic 
Branch is studying Dole’s ‘‘Catechism, ”’ 
under the leadership of -two of the members. 
The Post-office Mission has distributed 600 
sermons, sent away a box of books and 
monthly magazines and Registers regularly to 
two life-saving stations. Has given $417 to 
the church trustees. Montclair holds monthly 
meetings, with an address from some invited 
speaker, and is hoping much from the Orange 
minister when he is settled. 

The Branch at Evanston, Ill., with only 
ten members, meets for all day, with a box- 
lunch, once in two weeks. WHas held three 
sociables, and contributed to the Elm Street 
Settlement in Chicago. ‘‘This Branch is 
composed of very devoted members.’’ The 
work in the Third Church, Chicago, closed 
April 19. The interest among the members 
has continued good since the last report, 
with excellent prospects for next year, and, 
perhaps, of increase in numbers. The ladies 
gave an entertainment in the new Sunday- 
school-room on April 26, with stereopticon 
views of Norway and Sweden, to accompany 
a lecture given by Mrs. Lewis, who with her 
husband, one of the trustees of the church, 
made an extended tour through those coun- 
tries last year. It was very interesting, and 
netted $40, donated to the furnishing fund. 
The two protégés maintained at the high 
school by the Lend a Hand Club and the Aid 
Society are proving good students, and ap- 
preciative of what is being done for them. 
The dedication of the new church is the great 
interest, and is to take place next Sunday. 

From Burlington, Ia., the secretary writes 
that she can ‘‘truthfully’’ report that there 
is growth in their little society, and many 
seem to be attracted to their liberal thought 
and movement. The test will come soon, 
when they are asked to subscribe their names 
and money to maintain the church for next 
year. The little band of five women meet 


LUXURY. 


box-spring mattress. 


Schopenhauer declares that the highest attainment of 
physical or mental happiness is in the moment when 
we fall asleep. 

You will agree with Schopenhauer if you will go to 


the slight extra expense of owning a Paine laid-hair 


It makes sleeping luxurious, con- 


tinuous, and refreshing in the extreme. 
In these days we feast the senses: we pay a large 
sum for music, flowers, art, gastronomy. We put rub- 


ber tires on a carriage to heighten the pleasure of 


riding. Then why not, for our rest and for perfect sleep, afford a good mattress ? 


The Paine laid-hair mattress is not stuffed, but made on a framework, and then covered. The 


hair is “laid,’ not jammed and crowded. The sides cannot bulge out, as in the ordinary bed. 


Such a mattress will outlast two of the common kind, and is really the most economical one 


to buy. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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regularly, and sew for the new Protestant 
Hospital, —the only Protestant one in the 
city, —while one, the sixth, reads something 
of interest. Madison, Wis., reports not 
much new; but a few members are added 
each month, and now there are fifty. The 
annual meeting was well attended. St. Paul, 
Minn., has twenty-eight members; has met 
twice a month since October. The Post- 
office Mission work has been carried on, with 
Mrs. Estabrook as secretary. Have forty- 
eight names on the list, and distribute regu- 
larly Mr. Savage’s sermons, that are highly 
appreciated. The Branch has done some- 
thing each month for charity, donated $175 
to Unity Church, helped a struggling church 
at Manly, Minn., and given some assistance 
to the colored school at Tuskegee, Ala. At 
Lawrence, Kan., a food fair and Easter sale 
was held, and $50 added to the treasury, as 
the net result. The improvements to the 
church are completed and paid for, and they 
feel very much pleased with their success. 
At Detroit, Mich., regular meetings have 
been held, with increasing attendance and 
growing interest. The three societies that 
existed in the church have been united, and 
it is felt that no mistake was made in doing 
so. They are seeking for new methods by 
which to attract and hold new members. The 
Post-office Mission is doing good work, and 
new calls for assistance receive immediate 
and tangible attention. 

At St. Louis the work goes on steadily; 
and at the Mission Home more than ever 
before has been done, and in new directions. 
The weekly meetings for sewing—making 
clothes for the forty to forty-five children 
taken care of in the home, and also making 
wrappers, night-gowns, sheets, etc., for the 
district nurses—continued till May 1. The 
annual meeting will be held on the 26th, 
when a lunch will be served, reports read, 
and the new officers announced; and ‘‘we 
have invited the ladies of the Unity Church 
and those of the Alton. (Ill.) church to join 
us. I shall speak on the Alliance work, and 
try to interest both our guests and our new 
members, ’’ writes the director. 

Besides the appeals for Gouverneur and the 
organ for Sullivan, the Branches not having 
distributed all their funds are desired to 
remember Mr. Gibson and Mr. Dukes, each 
of whom should have $200. Melrose High- 
lands has received more than the amount 
asked for, and so has Rockville; but Green 
Harbor needs $50, and the movements asking 
assistance in the Middle States have as yet 
received but little. 

EMILy A. FIFIELD, Rec. Sec’y. 


The Sunday School. 


By turning to the advertisement in another 
column, our readers will see what an alluring 
list of speakers and subjects has been pro- 
vided for the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety at its anniversary meeting in King’s 
Chapel, Thursday, May 26, 2 P.M. Such 
names as Rev. Messrs. Jaynes, Eliot, and 
Slicer, and Mrs. R. H. Davis are sufficient 
guarantees of a profitable time. The ad- 
dresses are sure to be helpful to Sunday- 
school workers, and enlightening to all who 
are interested in this important department 
of church life. A hearty welcome is ex- 
tended to all. 


The next Channing Hall ‘‘Talk,’’ on Sat- 
urday, May 21, at 25 Beacon Street, 2.30 
P.M., will be conducted by Rev. Albert 
Walkley. This closes the lectures for the 
current year. Mr. Walkley will take for his 
subject ‘‘John Wesley and the Revival 
Spirit,’’ and also touch the concluding les- 
sons on ‘‘Liberal Christianity and the Cath- 
olic Spirit.’’ These ‘‘Talks’’ for 1897-98 
have been quite successful, many Sunday- 
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school workers testifying to the great help 
which they have received from such regular 
expositions of the ‘‘Beacon Lights.’’ All 
are welcome. 


The large four-page leaflet of recitations 
for Flower Sunday, issued by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, is also proving very 
acceptable. The pieces included are espe- 
cially appropriate. Price 5 cents a copy. 


Sunday-school teachers and others who are 
in need of a source from whence to draw 
ample and reliable information on Biblical 
subjects are reminded that in October of this 
year a new work will appear, entitled ‘‘En- 
cyclopedia Biblica: A Dictionary of the 
Bible,’’ edited by Rev. T. K. Cheyne and 
J. Sutherland Black, assistant editor of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Considering the 
authors, we may infer that the work will be 
liberal and progressive. This dictionary 
will be published in four quarterly volumes, 
thus extending a year. The cost will be $4 
for each volume. Among the contributors 
well known to us in America are Prof. 
A. B. Davidson, Dr. Orello Cone, Prof. 
Francis Brown, Profs. C. H. Toy, Well- 
hausen, Driver, and Tiele. 
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Church News. 


Announcements. 


Rev. George B. Allen of Oakland, Cal., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of his fitness for the Unitarian minis- 
try, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the New York Sun- 
day School Union will be held Friday, May 
20, at the Church of the Redeemer, Staten 


Island. Subject, ‘‘Nature Study in Sunday- 
schools.’’ At the afternoon session, four 
o’clock, ‘‘Nature Study in Kindergarten 


Work’’ will be discussed by Miss Marion 
Newell and Miss Caroline T. Haven; and 
there will be a paper on ‘‘Home Helps in 
Nature Study,’’ by Mr. A. Hall Burdick. 
At the evening session an address on ‘‘The 
Religion of Nature, as a Child may learn 
it,’’ will be given by Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley. 


Boston.—Rev. James Eells will be in- 
stalled pastor of the First Church at four 
o’clock p.M., Friday, May 27. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF SAVINGS BANKS 
CONDITION OF THE 


HOStOD Sale Deposit & Trust Company 


As shown by its Books at the Close of Business on 


the Ninth Day, 


it being the Second Monday 


of May, 1898 


ASSETS 
U.S. Government 4 per cent. Bonds at par... $200,000.00 
Commonwealth of Mass. 3}¢ per cent. Bonds 
At PAL. cee cece ceee ene cere cece ecce cree cence 200,000.00 
City Bonds at par: 
Boston, Mass., 4 per Cent. ....sseceesee sees 200,000.00 
Boston, Mass., 334 per cent....- se. -ere rere 100,000.00 
Cambridge, Mass., 4 per cent............+6. 100,000.00 
"TRUMtOM, 4 DEF CENE. 2.0 eres cocccciee acc sie 15,000.00 
Other City Bonds..<0...cccccccscicinee csaciccns 25,000.00 
Railroad Bonds at par: 
Vermont & Mass., 5 per cent.:........--6+5 25,000.00 
OldiGolony,)4 per cent.|..- 220. cae woeaceee 150,000.00 
Boston & Albany, 4 per cent........+seeeeee 250,000.00 
Boston & Prov., 4 per cent......... sees cere 50,000.00 
Concord & Montreal, 4 per cent............ 100,000.00 


Loans: 


Demand, with Collaterals or Sureties....-. $1,784,078.12 


Time, with Collaterals or Securities........ 3,688,822 .24 
Mortgages of Real Estate......--.--.+..+-. 1,104,312.00 
EXP€NSES..00-. cee cece care cece cece cee ceeeeees 25,849.34 
Cash in Banks and OMICS Ns dealers seats lereareeiet _1,925,515.34 
BE Otaalvere civietiecic sia (elele\«) sisiulnivl-isis/eis\ele' slesiovaivio'siz:0 $0,943,577.04 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock........-.+.- Sede ascinqessist eget sis)eIs45 6(6 $1,000,000.00 


Surplus. ..ccccc cece cece cece cece cece cece ce cece 1,000,000.00 
Profit and Loss.......-+ seer cece cscs seen seeece 94,277.85 
TNGOME s:sivicieiay ae cco ccescssaiccce 5) eslviececcievicie 122,749.30 
Deposits : 
Subject fo (Check... cess seasricieeiagesses) 6,908,050.95 
For payment of coupons, dividends, and in- 

RS tas eorede cbO anne Wea lalate 52,746.69 
Certificates of deposi 206,300.00 
Special Trusts.......- 484,903.22 
Certified checks... 14,449.03 


Total $9,943,577-04 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


ASSETS 


U.S. Government Bonds.......5.......00se0 $68,079.89 
City Bonds hocmmiccacemasaascanicieentsiieseicitene 34,412.50 
RailroadsBondsiicpcessieissetnceameeesriacceieee 460,459.96 
Water-works Bonds cass <cre cs cecctelcs besisiaciat 5,400.00 
Railroad Stocks.... 791,813.84 
Bank Stock.........:.. 90,877.75 
Manufacturing Stocks... a detect 123,481.00 
Mass. Hospital Life Ins. ., in trus 65,000.00 
Notes, with Collaterals or Sureties. . 53,325.82 
County Bonds cs sste tone eee cee nse 1,000.00 
Reallstate? eterna cs csecmeics sachs 767,007.52 
Mortgages of Real Estate................ 000. 2,653,892.22 
Gas eight COPStTOE Es creciels «ee oictesiins sot victors 7,900.00 
Deposits in Savings Banks......-.-.+..+-++++ 9,732.82 
Sundry Stocks and Bonds «20... 20.0 Gcsseseese 221,807.50 
Cash -Primcipaliesmnts «ncsave-iiessien $22,615.17 
COMME My elector siesta) alecratesiet eee sere fella 33,604.90 ___ 56,220.07 
OTA vals neeern eiecich ox ga siceelte acres ae atere $5,410,530.89 
LIABILITIES 
In Trust, under Wills and Trust Agreements $5,376,925.99 
TINCOMen corse ate sieve ceiate ns orelevecstcineioleestie sto[a\s nicintais 33,604.90 
"Ota eRe aster iets aiaiaie|sieiejsion aiaie cotsistorseleieiate $5,410,530.89 


GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, 
Assistant Treasurer, 


SUFFOLK, SS. 


Then personally appear 
Company, and WILLIAM 


FREDERIC W. LINCOLN, JAMES LONGLEY, HE 


B. RICE, SOLOMON LINCOLN, BENJAMIN F. 


Boston, May 11, 1898. 


ed GEORGE E. GOODSPEED, Assistant Treasurer of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
) ; i RANK G. WEBSTER, CHARLES F. FAIRBANKS 

He TOMES LONGLEY, Hi NRY S. SHAW, WALLACE L. PIERCE, WILLIA 

STEVENS, NATHANIEL J. RUST, WILLIAM G. 


BENEDICT, and GERARD C. TOBEY,a majority of the Board of Directors of the Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 


Company, and made oath to the truth of the above statement 


belief. 


Before me, 


by them subscribed to the best of their knowledge and 
HENRY A. FENN, Justice of the Peace. 
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At the annual meeting of the New South 
Church, held May to, members of the Standing 
Committee for the ensuing year were elected. 
This ancient society will continue its organiza- 
tion, and will maintain its relations to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; also with the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, where they have always been 
much interested. They have just made their 
annual contributions to both of these associa- 
tions. They will also continue in active opera- 
tion their Branch of the Women’s Alliance. 
The society will hold religious services from 
time to time as opportunity offers. The sum- 
mer outing will be held on the 17th of June. 


The ordination of George Whitefield Stone 
to the Christian ministry took place at the 
Church of the Disciples May to. The 
Scripture was read by Rev. George Batch- 
elor, and the sermon preached by Rev. 
Charles Gordon Ames. An ordination hymn, 
written for the occasion by Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, was then sung, followed by the or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. Dr. Savage gave the right hand of 
fellowship, Rev. E. A. Horton the charge to 
the minister, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot the 
address to the people. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, Rev. Thomas Van Ness, and Rev. 
F. B. Mott also took part in the service. 


On Friday evening, May 20, the Auxiliary 
of Parker Memorial will give an entertain- 
ment for the benefit of their summer work. 
The Young People’s Societies of nine Uni- 
tarian churches of Boston and vicinity will 
contribute the programme, and it is hoped 
there will be a large attendance from all our 
churches. Tickets, fifty cents, may be ob- 
tained at the office of Parker Memorial or 
at the door. The churches taking part in 
programme are: Arlington Street Church, 
Herford Club; Second Church; First Church, 
Roxbury, Chapel Club; Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Social Club; Newton Centre, Hale 
Union; South Congregational; West Newton 
church; Meeting House Hill, Nathaniel 
Hall Society; First Parish, Jamaica Plain. 


Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills has accepted the 
call of his Music Hall congregation, and will 
remain in Boston another year. A sub-com- 
mittee has been instructed to engage Hollis 
Street Theatre for the Sunday evening ser- 
vices, because of the uncertainty as to the 
future Music Hall as a place of public meet- 
ings. The Benevolent Fraternity has voted 
to grant the use of the Parker Memorial Hall 
and parlors for Sunday afternoons and three 
week-day evenings each week. This offer 
has been gratefully accepted. In the line of 
developing the movement, it is proposed to 
hold the following meetings next season 
besides the Sunday night meeting: On Sun- 
day afternoon a great popular meeting will 
be established, presided over by Mr. Mills, 
for the discussion of questions of popular 
interest. This will be called ‘‘The Forum.’’ 
Prominent speakers will address the meet- 
ing, and open discussion will be held. Dur- 
ing the week there will be a fellowship meet- 
ing, conducted by Mrs. Mills, and a socio- 
logical section meeting for the study of 
social and economic problems. There will 
be other gatherings of interest. The commit- 
tee has voted, till further notice, to adopt 
the name popularly given to the movement, 
‘*The Mills Meetings,’’ instead of ‘‘The 
Union Religious Meetings’’ of last year. 


Concord, N.H.—Rey. Frank L. Phalen has 
started South as the chaplain of the First Regi- 
ment of New Hampshire Volunteers. He has 
been presented with a horse and equipments by 
gentlemen of his parish. 


Chicago, Ill—The Third Unitarian So- 
ciety, whose church was burned Oct. 2s, 
1896, has now a home shelter upon a new 
site on Monroe Street, near Kedzie Avenue. 
The new structure is 50 by 82 feet, upona 
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lot 70 by 193 feet. The style is Greek, not 
following the conventional or historical style 
of churches. The material is red sandstone 
and brick, with tile-roof. Passing between 
Doric pillars, one enters a hospitable vesti- 
bule leading into the library at the right, 
and also into the Sunday-school room, large 
and pleasantly lighted. Beyond are commo- 
dious dressing-rooms, and as complete a 
kitchen as any housekeeper can desire. 
Stairs from the front vestibule and the rear 
hall lead by easy stages to the auditorium, 
which opens from a cheerfully lighted vesti- 
bule, as does also the minister’s study. The 
auditorium seats about three hundred and 
twenty-five people, with an octagonal dome 
supported by four arches rising from the 
floor. Back of the pulpit platform is a space 
planned to hold an organ, if some day the 
people can replace the beloved organ totally 
destroyed by the fire. A pleasant retiring 
room occupies the north-west corner, corre- 
sponding to the stairway on the other side. 
The decorations are simple and harmonious. 
The cost of all is about $12,000, the land 
$7,850. Such furnishings as the church now 
has are the result of the combined efforts of 
the several ladies’ organizations of the so- 
ciety, with the generous co-operation of their 
friends. 

The regular meeting of the directors of the 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
was held at 175 Dearborn Street. There 
were present Messrs. Gould, Kendall, 
Scheible, Miss ‘Stafford, and Miss Lord. 
After the secretary’s report, Mr. Scheible 
reported for the treasurer that the contribu- 
tions coming in from the Sunday-schools 
were about $50 less than they were last year, 
several schools usually contributing finding 
it impossible to do so this year. There was 
some discussion of the coming programme 
for the annual meeting, and then the board 
adjourned. Mary L. Lord, Secretary. 

Rev. J. S. Thomson has accepted a call from 
Unity Church. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The liberal mass- 
meeting held_in All Souls’ Church, May 4, 
5, and 6, was successful and inspiring. 
Unitarians, Universalists, Independents, and 
Jews—to the extent of two rabbis, at least— 
took an earnest part in the programme, both 
as speakers and listeners. The meetings 
opened with a lecture by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, on ‘‘Jean Frangois Millet,’’ which, 
with thirty-five cents admission, realized 
enough to pay all the expenses of the meet- 
ings; and they were not light. The only 
disappointments in the programme were the 
absence of Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Jackson 
and Rev. A. G. Jennings of Toledo, Ohio, 
who were detained at home by illness. One 
morning was given to ‘‘The Minister and his 
Work’’; and the problems of study, parish, 
pulpit, and community, were discussed. An- 
other morning was devoted to parish prob- 
lems. Rev. A. W. Gould of Chicago gave 
a stimulating and suggestive address on 
‘*The Sunday-school Problem.’’ At an after- 
noon session devoted to ‘‘The Work of the 
Liberal Church,’’ Miss Textor of Grand 
Haven told of its educational work, Mrs. 
3artlett-Crane of its sociological work, and 
Rev. S. J. Stewart of the Independent Church 
of Battle Creek made an earnest plea for 
its spiritual work. Mr. Sunderland of Ann 
Arbor came to speak at the closing session, 
held at the Jewish temple; and Mr. Gould 
and Rey. Mr. Beane and Mr. Sprague also 
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spoke, and Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz pronounced 
the benediction. Sunday, May 8. Mr. 
Sprague preached in Chicago for Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, who spent that day at Cornell 
University. Mrs. Sprague occupied the 
home pulpit, and preached to a large congre- 
gation. The South End Sunday-school, or- 
ganized last fall, has just moved into a 
ladies’ club-house, and gives much promise. 
Mrs. Sprague is organizing an adult class, 
and will conduct an occasional afternoon ser- 
vice as a missionary enterprise. 


Middleboro, Mass.—In November, 1896, 
Rev. F. C. Brown, a young man just from 
the Theological School at Meadville, Pa., 
began his labors as minister. He took hold 
of the work with vigor, and was ably sec- 
onded by the members of the society. In 
a short time a vigorous Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance and a Young People’s 
Society known as the Eliot Guild were estab- 
lished. In the winter of 1897-98 a men’s 
club was organized, which has had interesting 
and successful meetings. Twenty-eight mem- 
bers have joined the society during Mr. 
Biown’s ministry. Last month President 
McKinley appointed Mr. Brown a chaplain 
in the United States Navy; and his commis- 
sion was issued April 28. During his minis- 
try here Mr. Brown has not only endeared 
himself to his own people, but, by his abil- 
ity as a public speaker and the interest he 
has taken in public affairs, he has com- 
manded the respect and confidence of the 
whole community. This is especially. evi- 
denced at this time by the regrets expressed 
concerning his departure by people from all 
the churches in the town, as well as from 
many non-church-goers. Tuesday evening, 
May Io, a public reception was given him at 
Unity Church, tendered by the members of 
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the society. Mr. Brown leaves Middleboro 
with the good wishes of the society to which 
he has so ably ministered and of the com- 
munity at large. 


New York, N.Y.—The New York League 
of Unitarian Women held its annual meeting 
May 6, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: president, Mrs. A. 
Wendell Jackson; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Henry T. Wing, Mrs. N. J. Bishoprick, and 
Mrs. William A. Keener; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Emil L. Boas;-corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles T. Pierce; treasurer, 
Mrs. H. D. Donnelly. ‘‘Sacrifice’’ was the 
day’s subject, Miss Mary E. Merington treat- 
ing ‘‘Its Relation to Self-culture,’’ Mrs. 
Walter Kilpatrick, ‘‘The Limits of Self- 
sacrifice,’’ while Mrs. Gilman H. Tucker 
spoke on ‘‘Home versus Society.’’ Rev. 
Mr. Bixby closed the meeting with a few 
thoughts on ‘‘Self-culture and Self-sacri- 


fice.’’ A collection was taken to assist in 
the purchase of the Forbush Library for 
Meadville. 


Sherwood, Mich.—Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
now of Moline, Ill., was. formerly minister 
here, and visited her old society on April 
24. She received a very warm welcome from 
a large audience, both morning and evening, 
and found the society, though without a min- 
ister for more than a year, still vigorous and 
hopeful. They had just finished an addition 
to the church, containing a dining-room and 
a kitchen. In the afternoon Miss Hultin 
preached at Athens, Mich., another one of 
her old parishes, where she was also greeted 
by a large audience in a hall. 


Sturgis, Mich.— This beautiful little 
place still keeps up its interest in our cause, 
though no regular services have been held for 
two or three years. There is a very large 
liberal element in the town, and some of the 
most cultivated persons here are on our side. 
Mr. Sprague, the secretary of the Michigan 
State Conference, has recently preached here 
on a week-day evening in ‘a private house; 
and, when the Western secretary held ser- 
vices May 8 in the Grand Army Hall, it was 
filled morning and evening with an attentive 
and enthusiastic audience. It ought not to 
be very difficult to start regular services again 
in connection with some other place. 


Washington, D.C.—The annual reports 
of All Souls’ Church make a_ substantial 
pamphlet of fifty-one pages, and give inter- 
esting statistics of work and progress. The 
pastor, Rev. E. Bradford Leavitt, has been 
with the society since Jan. 1, 1897. ‘The re- 
port of the board of trustees, presented by its 
chairman, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, shows 
‘that Mr. Leavitt brought increasing prosper- 
ity to the church, evidenced by the large 
congregations. His salary is now increased ; 
and the limitation of two years, for which 
time he was called, has been removed. Two 
memorial windows and five tablets have been 
placed in the church during the year, and 
extensive repairs and improvements made. 
Reports of the various sections of work show 
healthy activity. 


Acknowledgments of The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Donations since Jan. 
1, 1898: — ; 


Jan. ir. Orange, N.J., Sunday-school......-- gas 5.00 
13. Belmont, Mass., Congregational Society 10,00 
14. Mrs. J. Conklin Brown.... «++. peteecee 5.00 
15, Newton, Mass., Channing Religious So- 

GLORY [vo sie 'e = eueies sie nee scnccecesecn cece 190.00 
18. Rochester, N.H., Sunday-school.......- 5.00 
26,4; Pi ea Mia rasteree<inietot ats clae's ete Ais’arsielelane 10,00 
20. Plymouth, Mass., First Parish ...... sete 10.00 
22. Church of the Messiah, New York City.. 150.00 
24. Arlington, Mass., First Congregational 
Ari ameter ee tosis ieee ares 755 «cea 35.48 
26. Mrs. Edward Atkinson........-+ +4 Opec 10.00 
28. Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 100.00 
29. Brighton, Mass., Sunday-school.... : 10.00 
31. Wilmington Del., Sunday-school ....... 5.00 


Tyngsboro, Mass., Young People’s Guild 


The Christian” Register 


Feb. 9. Chelsea, Mass., First Unitarian Church $5.00 
9. Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday- 
BEMOO Mp riale sia: vn'ncrd ciareisate aaicey sie a) tie vane 20.00 
9. Newport, R.I., Channing Memorial Sun- 
A NBAUHLOOLS Sacre ncersastatateten enttrcnaied 10,00 
rs. Rev, John H. Heywood: ccswacca sons ese 5.00 
17. Louisville, Ky., Church of Messiah Sun- 
day=schoolimscs sence cerita mocceescis ics 10,00 
19. Westford, Mass., Church and Sunday- 
SCHOO! saiuedalo ile’ stererverde Meeeietetsl scasicie: 9 10.00 
21. Syracuse, N.Y., Sunday-school.......... "10,00 
23. Rochester, N.Y., First Unitarian Church 5.00 
23. Providence, R.I., Westminster Sunday- 
SCHOO NC ebeaia rae ede eerenetinetee dies 25.00 
23. Portland, Me., First Parish........ 20.00 
23. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school 5.00 
23. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
JERS Se auapieauonvodiada: cAuclsodo ScHacpnod 100,00 
28. Quincy, I1l., Sunday-school.......... 006+ 5.00 
Mar. 1 PSL io Ele W 1Adley cspatetcsmiene «stiscowsy 10.00 
Ore Mins OM Grab Verettenaalsinistetepisieri apices 25.00 
9. Warwick, Mass., First Congregational 
WO GIECY sai y sisieia eisainsscememe ie ereieie teres 3.60 
16. Roslindale, Mass., Sunday-school...-.-- 5.00 
23. New. Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
TLONAMS OGIetyiecasieresee meme ise ceine 15.00 
26. Shelbyville, Ill., First Unitarian Sunday- 
ECHO eicieie selene Sele cats mefiaceetiseee™ 2.50 
26. Shelbyville, Ill., Jordan Sunday-school 2.50 
26. First Church, Boston, Mass...........++ 70.00 
3r. Athol, Mass., First Unitarian Sunday- 
SCHOO Aimmimc tte aracle dee ake aioe eels 1.53 
31. Yarmouth, Me., Central Sunday-school.. 3.38 
Apr. 6. Providence, R.I., First Congregational 
SOCIGEY: «insite sieracte srcemeerea DIATE ae oanae 124,18 


Apr. 4. 


West Roxbury, Mass., First Parish ..... 
8. Mendon, Mass., First Parish Sunday- eae 
BEHOON ls ccteunistes cues osrewanainons e 5.00 
ir. Ashby, Mass., Unitarian Society . 8.00 
iz. Milton, Mass., First Parish....... 50.00 
12, Brewster, Mass., First Parish.... Sica 
12. Keene, N.H., Unitarian Church......... 20.00 
14. San Francisco, Cal., Second Unitarian 
unday-schoglncccsleaiesseeeaeneeee 5.00 
15. Walpole, Mass., Sunday-school ......... 5.00 
15. Ayer, Mass., Sunday-school............. 5.00 
20. Eastport, Me., First Congregational So- 
(Gini abun oontaonn acon auceonsa Cnc topas 16.00 
20 6.00 
20 l 5.00 
21 10.00 
21 18.50 
21 7.00 
22. Si 61.00 
22. Cohasset, Mass., Sunday-school.... 3.00 
22. Jamaica Plain, Mass., First Congre 
tionaleSocietya.cessceenaneetnee en 25.00 
26. Hudson, Mass., Lawrence Sunday-school 10.00 
26. Lowell, Mass., First Unitarian Society.. 50.00 
27. Church of the Messiah Sunday-school, 
New Voile: Cityissisnchsrremecactncseee 10.00 
27. Gloucester, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
BC -ScHOOl sn. -6 jaaweun ce sees sae eee 10.00 
27. Toledo, Ohio, Sunday-school...... . 5.00 
29. Dorchester, Mass., First Parish......... 50.00 
30. Ann Arbor Mich., Unitarian church..... 5.00 
May 13. Second Church, Boston, Mass........ Bake 50.00 
5. Stow, Mass., Sunday-school... ae 5.00 


RICHARD C. HUMPHREYS, 7Jyeas. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
Now York, 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 


MORLEY Cleveland. F 

zt . FREE 
SAL: Salem, Mass. Ente 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer in paints writes: “We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 


ask us to paint his house over again.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


Wilham St., New York. 


Do You Know 


What Some Prominent 


Amertean Women say of the 


Miss Frances E. Willard said, “I shall al- 
ways say and do all I can for the beautiful 
home at the Sanatorium.” 


Miss Clara Barton, of the Red Cross, says: 
“Use my name for anything which can serve 
the interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe 
it all lam?” 


Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of the 
King’s Daughters, says: “The Jackson Sana- 
torium suggests to me the thought of rest, 
peace, and recreation. I have never been there 
as an invalid, only for repairs when I have 
talked my throat tired. I have profited by the 


GREAT 
JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N.Y. 


delicious baths and airs of health that the dear 
Home affords. They find the bright side of 
you there; and, if you haven’t any bright side, 
they will create it, if any one can. I am for the 
Sanatorium whenever I am so fortunate as to 
be able to come.” 


“Josiah Allen’s Wife,’’ Marietta Holley, 
writes: “If I were to be very sick, that would 
be of all places the one where I would go. To 
dwell in one of their little cottages, and have 
the quiet of home, with all the benign system 
of care and pleasant society, seems to me to be 
the very paradise of sick people.” 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet of the JACKSON SANATORIUM sent 


on application. Address 


Dr. KATE J. JACKSON, Dansville, N.Y- 


570 


Pleasantries. 


‘*What is an agnostic?’’ asked Rollo. 
‘An agnostic,’’ replied Uncle George, ‘‘is 
a man who loudly declares that he knows 
nothing, and abuses you if you believe 
him.’’—Burdette. 


It was when the late Prof. Proctor was an 
English school examiner that a little girl 
defined the difference between a man and a 
brute as follows: ‘‘A brute is an imperfect 
beast. Man is a perfect beast.’’—/Vew York 
Tribune. 


The biographer of Rev. S. C. Malan re- 
lates that a dishonest gardener had received 
notice of discharge, and, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to vindicate his character by 
plausible platitudes, said mournfully to the 
vicar, ‘‘Ah, sir! you will miss me before I 
be gone half an hour!’’ ‘‘I shan’t mind 
that,’’ answered Mr. Malan, cheerfully, ‘‘if 
I don’t miss anything else!’’ 


‘*Are you a native of this town?’’ asked 
a traveller of a resident of a sleepy little 
Southern hamlet. ‘‘Am I a what?’’ ‘‘Are 
you a native of the town?’’ ‘‘Hey?’’ ‘‘I 
asked’ if you were a native of this place?’’ 
At that moment his wife, tall and sallow and 
gaunt, appeared at the open door of the 
cabin, and, taking her pipe from between 
her teeth, said acridly: ‘‘’Ain’t ye got no 
sense, Jim? He means wuz ye livin’ here 
when you was born, or wuz ye born before 
you begun livin’ here. Now answer him.’ 
Hlarper’s Bazar. 


The president of an electric railway com- 
pany complained to his superintendent, a 
Hibernian named Finnegin, that his daily 
reports of trouble on the line were too long, 
too wordy. ‘‘Cut ’em short!’’ said the busy 
president. The superintendent’s next report 
of a car off the track satisfied all hands. It 
was :— 

** Offagin. 
Onagin. 
Awayagin. 
‘* FINNEGIN.’”’ 
Lilectrical Review. 


A lady living in a fashionable quarter has 
a bit of statuary bearing the inscription 
‘*Kismet.’’?’ The housemaid was dusting the 
room the other day when the mistress ap- 
peared. ‘‘Shure, mum, what’s the manin’ 
of the ’ritin’ on the bottom of this?’’ asked 
the maid, referring to the inscription on the 
statue. ‘' ‘Kismet’ means ‘fate,’’’ replied 
the mistress, Bridget was limping pain- 
fully when out with her sweetheart not long 
afterward, and he asked, ‘‘What’s the mat- 


ter, Bridget?’’ ‘‘Faith,’’ was the answer, 
‘*T have the most tirrible korns on me kis- 
met !’’— 77#t-Bits. 


The Private Question. 


Said Sam to Joe, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question: 

**You’ve answered well all other points: 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 


‘*When woman goes to cast her vote, — 
Some miles away, it may be,— 

Who, then, I ask, will stay at home, 
And rock and tend the baby?”’ 


‘*Well, since the question seems to turn 
On this, as on its axis, 

Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!’’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec.. 31, 1897.00 61scee sete cece scsccs $26,939,135.99 
BUABDELELE SH ico teeeen ees ee eee scetion 24,811,707-55 


F ; $2,127,428.44 
ae forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
NUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
sans policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up imsurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to = Company’s Office 
BENJ. Sey Prodident. 
ALFRED D OSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. » TRULL ecretary 
B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


Travel by the Dominion Line, 


Fast passenger service. S. S. New 
England, S. S. Canada, twin-screw, 
11,000 tons, sail from Boston to 
Queenstown and Liverpool, April 30, 
June 2 and 30, July 14 and 28, etc. 
Also St. Lawrence Service between 
Montreal, Quebec, and Liverpool 
every Saturday. For descriptive mat- 
ter, maps and sailings, send to the 
Company’s Offices, 
103 State St., Boston. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 
THE OUTLOOK accommodates at this 
who wish for a brief period to Hing antes elie trot 
city life. Address Mrs. Lucy F, PERKINS. 
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Educational. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Dr. and Mrs. JOHN MacDUFFIE, Springfield, Mass. 


History.—T peeiee five years conducted by Miss Howard. 

ssumed 1890 by present management. 

Aim.—To fit Girls for College. To give those not to enter 
College a systematic, intellectual, and social training, 

TeacHErs.—Of successful experience and acquaintance 
with College requirements. 

INSTRUCTION.—Standards set by our best colleges. Ad- 
vanced work. Small classes. 

LocatTion.—Mansion house and beautiful grounds of the 
late Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Republican. 
Perfect sanitary arrangements. 

Illustrated circular. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ftius 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, Pee 
Mise CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


. MAPLEBANK .. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rey. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. DE NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


B. F. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


66 West STREET, WoRcESTER, Mass. 
THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = (sth Year./ 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey 


will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily, between 11 A.M. and 
1 P.M., to receive candidates for admission to her ScHooL 
FOR Girts._ Circulars on application. 

Boston, Sept. 1, 1897. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SamuEt C. BENNETT. 


ctures and Sermons 


WILLIAM J. POTTER. 


With a Biographical Sketch 


BY 


< 
Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 
This book is published in style of Mr. Potter’s 


previous volume, ‘ Twenty-five Sermons in 
Twenty-five Years.” Gilt top, bevelled boards. 


Price $2.00. 


For sale by booksellers, er sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


141 Franklin Street, = = = 


Boston. 
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